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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook... 


ROWTH of finished goods business 

gives broader aspect to cotton goods 
market and prices generally were unchanged with steady 
undertone; men’s wear wool goods sales expected to 
speed up by Feb. 1; broader demand in women’s wear ; 
considerable business in heavyweight underwear; raw 
silk stronger and immediate outlook is for slight 
advance, 


Cotton Spindle Operation .. . 


OTTON spindles operated during De- 

cember at 88.2% of single shift capac- 
ty, a drop of 12.7% when compared with November 
and 10.1% when compared with December, 1928. 
... . About 1,600,000 less spindles operated during 
December than the same month in 1928... . Oc- 
tober, with 108.7% of single shift capacity showed the 
greatest activity in the last six months, September be- 
ing in second place with 104%. 


New Acetate Prices... 
U PONT RAYON CO. has announced 


prices on the new Acele acetate yarn in 

es from 45 to 150 denier in skeins, spools and cones. 

. Celanese Corp. of America also issued a new 

list which lines up with Du Pont’s, the reductions from 
previous prices ranging from 25c. to 70c. per pound. 
. . There is speculation in the trade on the possible 
eifects of lower cellulose acetate rates on viscose proc- 
ess yarns. The definite price statements are welcome, 
however, in view of the wild rumors of the last few 


eks. 


Carpet Openings... 


ARPET and rug manufacturers have 

decided that they will show their new 

es May 1 and Oct. 1 in the future instead of July 
December ..... They believe the new dates 


ll be more convenient for buyers from out-of-town 
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who have protested against leaving their business early 
in December when the holiday trade is usually taking 
their attention. In July many were away on their 
summer vacations ..... New dates are expected to 
result in larger attendance by distant buyers. 


November Wool Weaving ... 


RODUCTION and billings in the wool 
weaving industry decreased in November 
as compared with the previous month and with Novem- 


ber, 1928, reports the Wool Institute, Inc... .. The 
trend was contrary to the situation in 1928 when 
November showed greater activity than October. ... . 


Stocks at the end of November, 1929, had increased 
less than 1%, but there was a large reduction of stocks 
on hand in excess of orders. Adjusted to a 6/4 
basis, production for the month totaled 10,170,120 yd. ; 
billings, 8,302,329 yd.; stock on hand 7,173,253 yd. 
1 3illings for November reached a value of 
$14,857,764. .. . . It is encouraging that the stock 
situation has been kept well in hand by the decreased 
production. 


Silk Loom Activity .. . 


HE Silk Association of America, Inc., 

reports an average of 1.4% less activity 
in broad silk looms during November as compared with 
the preceding month, but there was a gain of 6.7% in 
comparison with November, 1928. . . Activity in 
narrow looms for November was 0.7% lower than 
October and 5.66% above November, 1928. 
Operation of spindles closely paralleled the percentage 
figures for narrow looms. 


New England Council . . . 


FFICERS of the New England Con- 
ference have been invited to Washing- 
ton on Jan. 30, by Secretary of Commerce R. P. 
Lamont, to effect an “interchange of views.” - 
Trade representatives of the Council met on Jan. 20 
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to formulate plans for the conference. .. The re- 
cently issued booklet of the New England Council 
indicates vividly the work of the last four years in the 
economic progress of the region. The Council serves 
as a stimulating and coordinating group and the diver- 
sity of activities is shown, to some extent, by reports 
covering power, transportation, agriculture, industry, 
aeronautics, research, recreational development, etc. 
The Council believes that the country needs a pros- 
perous New England and evident progress has already 
been made in that direction. 


Cheering .. 


HE Department of Labor has noticed, 

in the last few weeks, a slight pick-up in 
employment, the first movement in the right direction 
in evidence since the latter part of October. 


Cottonin Tires... 


IRE manufacturers used 13,691,693 Ib. 

of cotton fabric during November ac- 
cording to estimates of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, based on reports of manufacturers producing 
75% of all types pneumatic casings, inner tubes, solid 
and cushion tires. October consumption of cot- 
ton fabric was estimated at 18,275,577 lb., and 
September, 18,198,733 Ib. 


Raw Silk Stocks ... 
Si XCKS of Japanese raw silk, on Jan. 1, 


‘J totaled 164,271 bales according to com- 
pilations of the Intelligence Bureau of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. Of this number 65,271 bales 
were in New York, 38,000 bales in transit and the re- 
mainder in Japan. By adding to the stock the 
estimated into-sight movement of 221,602 bales for the 
first six months of 1930 and making allowance for for- 
eign export, carryovers and probable consumption based 
on 1929 figures, the Exchange estimates a surplus of 
33,349 bales from the current crop. 


Cotton in National Guard .. . 


HIE of the Militia Bureau has ap- 
Aproved for manufacture by the Quar- 
termaster General 18,300 cotton uniforms for use in 
southern States in lieu of the new melton uniforms. 
' Manufacturing will be done at the Quartermaster 
Depot, Philadelphia, from the new khaki-colored cloth. 


Russia's Textile Program .. . 


1 II. five-year plan of the textile industry 
is outlined in the latest issue of the 
Econo Review of the Soviet Union. . ... The 
plan provides for increasing textile production 134% 
by 19 

with 1927-28, with the largest proportionate gains indi- 
branches which use native raw materials, 


32-33 (fiscal year ends Sept. 30) as compared 
cated tor 
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linen, hemp and silk. . . Actual sales for 1928-29 
were 16.4% above 1927-28. . . Construction of 42 
spinning mills, 42 weaving mills and 7 finishing plants is 
called for in the cotton section, together with moderni- 
zation of old units. Most mills are run on three 
shifts and quality is not very good at present due io 
new help and reorganization. . . Active stimulation 
of cotton growing is sought, and state plantations, irri- 
gation projects and principal of collectivism in small- 
scale operation are among the measures which the 
U.S.S.R. hopes will eventually do away with the neces- 
sity for importation of cotton. 


New York Harbor... 


N A recent address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., Z. R. Colman, 
general traffic manager of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., eni- 
phasizd the effect which the abandonment of free 
lighterage in New York harbor, as proposed by New 





Press Cliche 
Stock of Hand Knitting Machines in Max 
Hoelz Plant in Leningrad Awaiting Distribu- 
tion to Russian Workers for Home Use 





Jersey, would have on shipping costs in New York 
City and Brooklyn. Mr. Colman also spoke of 
the economies possible by cooperation between buyers 
and sellers of transportation, stating that by working 
with the shippers’ boards, railroads now move mer- 
chandise one-third faster than before the war. 


Old Machinery Wanted .. . 


\ T LAST a good use for old machinery 
has been found. ... . M. C. D. Craw- 
tord has made a plea for antiquated textile machinery 


to place in the projected Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, of the Julius Rosenwald Foundation, in Chi- 


cago. . . . . It 1s particularly desired to secure repre- 
sentative machinery of the period between 1800 and 
1840. . . . . Dust out the attic and have a look. 


Argentina Produces Silk'Hose .. . 


RODUCTION of silk hosiery has been 

rapidly expanded in Argentina during last 

year according to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Previously the production was practically lim- 
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ited to cotton, rayon and wool stockings, but it is esti- 
ited that home mills are now able to supply about 
ie-sixth of the demand for full-fashioned silk hosiery. 


Full-Fashioned in South .. . 


ECENT survey indicates 1,435  full- 

fashioned hosiery machines in the South 
at the end of 1929, of which 936 were located in North 
Carolina. It is estimated that by the end of 
1930, North Carolina will have 1,339 machines out of 
« total of 2,066 in the South. 


British Chemical Progress .. . 


EPORTS coming through the Chemical 
Division, Department of Commerce, in- 
dicate that the more important developments in the 
British organic chemical industry during 1929 include 





Russ Photo 
Warping Machine in One of the New Cotton 
Mills of Soviet Russia, Erected in Accordance 
with the Five-Year Industrial Plan 


large-scale production of acetone from alcohol, increase 
in butyl-alcohol production and the prospect of com- 
mercial production of synthetic acetic acid... 
Vomestic production of methanol has also increased. 


Ecuador... 


T PRESENT Ecuador has 10 mills pro- 

ducing cotton fabrics, principally of the 

eavier grades, according to the U. S. Department of 

‘ommerce. Ecuadorean cotton of 1;y to 12 in. staple 

s used, making for durable goods. . . Imports from 

United States totaled 6,485,053 sq.yd. for 1928 and 
3,774,104 sq.yd. for the first six months of 1929. 


The Great Unsilent .. . 


ILK plants for Seattle, Wash., are de- 

scribed as still being in the “talkie” stage. 
he chairman of the industrial committee, Chamber of 
ommerce, explained to a meeting of the Real Estate 
xoard that ‘our committee has done an enormous 
mount of work on the proposal for establishment of 
ilk mills in Seattle” and most everybody agreed that 
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such an industry would prove very profitable. ... 
Something seems to be holding the boys back, however. 


WV ool Carpet Yarn Spindles Active... 


N ITEM of encouragement to the de- 

pressed woolen industry is the fact 
that woolen spindles on carpet yarns operated in 
November at 103.4% capacity. . . Total spindles 
in place were 169,031, of which 31,407 ran on double 
shift. Worsted spindles on carpet yarns ran 48.6% 
capacity for the same month. 


The Troublesome Taxes .. . 


HE National Association of Cotton 

Manufacturers, in its review of the 
textile tax situation during 1929, quotes State Tax 
Commissioner Long as saying that assessed values of 
cotton mills in Massachusetts are higher than their 
present day value, and that this is the greatest single 
factor in the excessive taxes burdening the industry. 


Snaps and Bollies .. . 
Sateen Heflin proposed, and the 


United States Senate adopted without 
opposition, bills requiring the Bureau of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics showing the ginning of 
linters and immature cotton. . . The Senator stated 
that in a carryover of 3,000,000 bales about 750,000 
bales of linters were counted as real cotton. 


The Textile Trend... 


OTTON Textile Markets: Gray goods 

business was limited, but a more pro- 
nounced growth of finished goods business gave a much 
broader aspect to market. An encouraging response 
was had by makers of work clothing materials, flannels 
and part wool blankets. Percales and popular-priced 
prints have maintained a fair average. Print cloths 
and sheetings prices held unchanged. 

Wool Textile Markets: Men’s wear continued quiet, 
although influx of buyers gives hope that orders will 
show increase before Feb. 1. Women’s wear pro- 
ducers note a broader demand for fabrics, and credit 
promotional work of Golden Fleece Revue for spur 
ring interest in a wide variety of materials. More 
confidence in worsted yarns; sales small but more 
numerous. American Woolen Co. opens staple worsteds 
with little change in price. 

Knit Goods Markets: Good buyer response to 1930 
heavyweight underwear openings, and considerable bus- 
iness placed; more firms announced prices, bringing 
average to 124 to 25c. below 1929. Fair demand for 
half-hose fancies, especially at higher end; women’s 
full-fashioned and seamless steady. Mostly nearby 
buying. Fancy sweaters and bathing-suits active. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk quiet, with stronger 


undertone; moderate spot call from broadsilk weavers. 
Thrown silk firm; prices up 10 to 15c. Spun yarns 
stronger, novelties favored; prices unchanged. Im- 
proved demand for broadsilks; big spring foreseen for 
chiffons. 
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With the Editors 
this Week 





“ Polyannas” Redeem Themselves 


N THE closing weeks of 1929 it became increasingly 

difficult for a sensitive person to make any reference 
to the “fundamental soundness of American business.” 
He could anticipate in advance—and cringe at—the 
derision which was sure to follow. He could be assured 
that columnists would find in his remarks ammunition 
for many a “brilliant” paragraph; that chronic pessi- 
mists would give him the reception always accorded to 
Desperate Desmond by audiences at melodramas; and 
that speculators, whose Wall Street wounds were still 
raw, would counter with the unanswerable argument, 
“Ts that so?” 

Today, however, it is quite evident that the optimists 
knew what they were talking about; and that they were 
not imitating the little boy whistling in the dark. Not 
only has American business proved itself to be funda- 
mentally sound, but it has shown a resiliency exceeding 
the expectations of some of our best “Polyannas.” 

The most recent and most striking evidence in this 
connection is the report on employment submitted by the 
Department of Labor 


and announced by President 


Hoover Tuesday of this week. In less than three months 
after the unprecedented stock market crash, this vital 
index of conditions revealed substantial improvement 
throughout the country. The 2% decrease in employ- 
ment and the 0.8% decrease in total payroll reported by 
the department for December was entirely wiped out 
during the first half of January and an increase recorded. 

Supporting this report was the opinion expressed at 
the conference of 100 representative industries in the 
construction, building equipment and supply field, held 
on Tuesday in Washington. This conference assured 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont that the real period of 
emergency had passed for them. 

No one should interpret these trends as indicative of 
an impending boom period. As leaders at the construc- 
tion conference pointed out, progress cannot be assured 


without work. President Hoover's final word to the 
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National Business Survey Conference on December 5 
is still the keynote for 1930. 

However, the encouraging fact is that we are not facing 
a year of business prostration as a result of the revised 
financial situation. Unfortunately, many a textile manu- 
facturer, who is oppressed with the complex problems of 
this particular industry, cannot see what this manifesta- 
tion of fundamental business soundness means to him. 
As a matter of fact, it means more to him than to a 
producer identified with one of the temporarily more 
favored industries. If textile manufacturers were forced 
to add a national crisis to their other worries, they could 
be excused for looking ahead with hearts of lead. 

There is no national crisis; nor will there be, if every- 
body stays on the job. Consequently the advice given 
textile sellers immediately after the stock market break 
last fall was sound. S. R. Glassford summed up this 
advice in a forceful manner at that time when he urged 
the industry to let the trade know that the market would 
stand firm and that there would be no forcing of goods 
on reluctant buyers. Those who followed this advice 
during the last three months have helped themselves and 
the industry. Those who continue to follow it during 
1930 will have increasing cause for self-congratulation, 
as a normal business year develops. 


Durene Group Is Progressive 


. announcements of significance to the entire 
industry have been made by the Durene Association 
of America. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that it is no longer necessary to explain to those in the 
textile business what “Durene” is. A year ago this 
It is now generally known that it is a 


name given to mercerized yarns which have been spun 


was necessary. 


and processed in accordance with the strict specifications 
of the Durene Association. 

The first announcement was to the effect that upwards 
of half million dollars would be spent by them and 
combed spinners selling yarns for mercerizing purposes, 
in a continuation and further expansion of their national 
publicity campaign which they confidently believe by 
this time next year will have resulted in Durene be- 
coming as much of a household word in this country 
as silk or rayon. 

The Durene publicity campaign was started about a 
year ago and, among the tangible results, we find that 
1929 production of members of the Durene Association 
was in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 Ib., which was 
an increase of approximately 6,000,000 lb., over the pro- 
duction during the previous twelve months. Expan- 
sion of sales of Durene yarn automatically increases the 
consumption and sale of combed yarns, as several of 
the manufacturers of Durene do not have their own 
spinning plants. It is for this reason that a majority of 
the combed spinners selling to this trade are cooperat- 
ing with the Durene Association in its publicity cam- 
paign. 
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The second announcement made by the association 
was that they had formed an export company to facili- 
This newly 


d 


tate sale of Durene in foreign countries. 
ganized export company has made application to the 
federal Trade Commission to operate under the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene Act which permits 
\merican manufacturers to cooperate for the sale of 
their products in foreign countries. They are one of 
the few textile groups to take advantage of opportunities 
offered domestic manufacturers by this act for the con- 
duct of their export business. 

American manufacturers are paying more and more 
attention to their distribution problems and these two 
steps taken by the Durene Association place this 
group in the front rank of progressive traders in 
the United States in this respect. Their example could 
be studied to advantage by other textile groups in par- 
ticular reference to publicity, merchandising of their 
goods, and development of export business along the 
most efficient lines. 


Open Speaking on “Open Prices” 


Fk “OPEN PRICES” are to be a constructive device 

in the textile industry it is necessary that the errors of 
the past be avoided, and to be avoided they must be 
known. At a time when the silk dyeing trade has but 
recently formed an “‘open price’’ association, and there is 
consideration of the plan in other quarters, a discussion 
of the possible pitfalls is pertinent, if not pleasant. 

The listing of prices at which sales have been made 
has two constructive features, namely, the prevention of 
misstatement of quotations by a few unprincipled pur- 
chasers; and enabling a manufacturer who does not 
know his costs to make at least a better guess when he 
knows prices commanded by bulk of competing products. 
Unfortunately, and we are speaking not alone of the 
textile industry, in a number of cases the high ideals have 
heen led up an alley and subjected to ungentlemanly 
proceedings. 

Referring, of course, to cases where the idealism was 
hattered, if the branch of industry which agreed there 
should be no secrets suffered from cut-throat competi- 
tion, the depressing discovery was apt to be made that 
there were a few cheats among the sellers as well as 
«unong the buyers. A slight clerical error in reporting a 
price is all that is necessary to delude the vast majority of 
honest men, but the cat is bound to get out of the bag 
eventually and the spirit of comradeship is not height- 
ened by the consequent comments. 

Furthermore, in an industry not overburdened with 
competition, there is the temptation to get together in a 
friendly spirit—‘nothing coercive or illegal of course”. 
and decide that prices could be forced higher. Such a 
move is, in the strict sense, illegal, but the main catch 
is that no artificial price level can be maintained for long, 
as witness the rubber debacle. Too many concerns will 
and it 





he attracted by the alluring profits, or purchasers 
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has been done—will organize and devise methods to 
break the association’s power. Most purchasers are 
broad enough to wish their suppliers to make a reason- 
able profit, but no one enjoys being bled. No association 
can, nor should try to, place prices on a high level to 
protect the inefficient producer or to “make the buyer 
pay for lean times.” 

Contrasted with artificial price control is the healthy 
control possible by intelligent adaptation of production 
to demand. The knife is of more lasting benefit than the 
hypodermic. Associations offer an excellent medium for 
the collection of statistics on stocks, production, unfilled 
orders, etc., and the spirit of cooperation fostered is 
valuable. 

“Open price” associations have possibilities, but it 
must be clearly understood that this is not a perfect 
world—and honest men, to protect themselves from the 
occasional sharper, must realize this and plan accordingly. 
It might be that full publicity given the sins of the 
wayward would discourage unethical and illegal prac- 
tices—it would certainly require courage. 


Decision Should Be Reserved 


ROM a purely selfish editorial standpoint, we were 

naturally disappointed at the vagueness of the state- 
ment released to the press following the conference of 
cotton textile leaders with the President and with Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials in Washington last week. 
We had visualized possibilities of a newsy headline in 
How- 


ever we were willing to subordinate our personal dis- 


TEXTILE Wortp which did not materialize. 


appointment to the knowledge that many important activ- 
ities have to be undertaken in confidence. 

We find that some men in the industry shared our 
and drew the deduction that the con- 
We urge them to 
reserve decision. We have hopes that, as an aftermath 


disappointment 





ference must have been a failure. 


of the Washington meeting, there will develop definite 
plans for exertion of still more constructive leadership 
and cooperative effort in the industry. In any event, the 
mere fact that a group of important manufacturers, rep- 
resenting both the North and the South, and reflecting 
different lines of thought on the textile problem, met 
together to take an inventory of the situation, is in itself 
encouraging and fully justifies the holding of the con- 
ference. 
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Conservative Optimism Found 
at Silk Association Dinner 


ORE than 1,000 members of the silk industry 

attended the fifty-eighth annual dinner of the 

Silk Association of America, Inc., which was 
held Jan. 16, at the Hotel Astor, New York. The feature 
of the dinner, as usual, was a program of addresses on 
conditions in the silk industry. The prevailing sentiment 
was one of conservative optimism; it was felt that while 
the outlook is far from ideal, prospects are better than 
they have been in some years. 

H. Schniewind, Jr., president of the association, pre- 
sided, and delivered an address on the industry's current 
problems. Mr. Schniewind analyzed the situation from 
the point of view both of the raw silk importer and the 
silk manufacturer. He said in part: 

“The raw silk market in New York is passing through 
stages of new development. The National Raw Silk 
I-xchange has gone through the second year of its oper- 
ation. Prices have been low and the market disturbed at 
times. At two different periods, I recall that quotations 
of the exchange were for a time not - 
in line with actual market quotations 
in the raw silk trade. We have also 
seen the dawn of a probable new shift 
in the location of raw silk stocks. 
Setter financing facilities and other 
favorable conditions will encourage 
the centering of stocks in New York 
and we find this month that the re- 
port of silk held in warehouses bears 
this out. 


Silk Conference a Success 


“The problems of raw silk quality 
have been much in our minds recently 
due to the outstanding success of the 
Second International Technical 
Silk Conference. The 
the consumer for the sheerest of 
hosiery and the finest of fabrics have 
in turn raised our own standards of 
perfection demanded in raw silk. To 
meet these demands, to find out what 
was needed and how to determine 
those requirements were the plans 
of the conference. 

“Those of this industry who 
were privileged to listen in on the 
proceedings of that history-making of 
meeting will not forget the impres- 
sion of the international accord that 


exists in the silk industry and the position the industry 
holds in international commerce. 


Raw 
demands of 


Silk 


No more capable and 
interested a gathering could be found. A keener ap- 
preciation of testing, a more friendly feeling about its use 
in international trade and a closer approach to inter- 
national understanding regarding raw silk quality were 
all indicated at the close of the conference. 

“In the manufacturing field, 1930 finds us somewhat 
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H. Schniewind, Jr., President 
Association, 
Presided at Dinner 





in a quandary 


We are commencing to see light after a 
discouraging period of excessive stocks. We are not 
out of the woods yet but I think most of us should feel 
much more enthusiastic about the coming twelve months 
than we did last year if manufacturers will only continue 
to keep uppermost in their minds ratio of stocks to sales 
and adapting their production to that scale. 


Overproduction Still a Problem 


“Fashion trends have brought the long anticipated in- 
creased yards for each dress but we also are faced with 
the problem of providing that increased yardage to dress 
manufacturers operating on the same price scale as be- 
fore. One of the other problems facing the distributor 
of silk fabrics, especially with the coming spring season, 
is the proper legislative protection for the ownership of 
designs. Efforts are now being made, I understand, to 
secure support for adequate legislation in this connection, 
and all of us should join in this important movement. 

“IT am hoping that the day is not 
far off when the silk industry will 
be willing to invest funds to bring 
home to the public a renewed appre- 
ciation of what fine silks can be. If 
we are able to instill in the purchaser 
a thought as to the quality of the 
fabric in the garment and the service 
it will give, then we shall all be in 
a better position. However, in order 
to adjust ourselves to the changing 
character of demand, we shall have 
to gauge our operations on facts, 
rather than on expectations. It is 
well to remember that ability to pro- 
duce large quantities of silks is no 
insurance policy for a_ satisfactory 
financial statement at the end of 
the year. 


Cooperation Needed 


“Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention but apparently it is also the 
mother of much of the cooperation 
that develops when an industry is 
disturbed or puzzled by what is go- 
ing on. ‘That necessity finds satis- 
faction in the organization work of 
the Silk Association. The past year 
has found us all closer to the value 
of pulling together. The coming 
year, I hope, will be even more strongly indicative 
of that spirit.” 


Who 


Address by Virgil Jordan 


The economist’s point of view of the American indus- 
trial outlook as a whole was ably presented by Virgil 
Jordan, economist of The Business Week and formerly 


a member of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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A condensed version of Dr. Jordan’s address follows: 

“T think that you will all agree with me when I say that 
we have had a very remarkable year, a year that will go 
down with a red mark in American business history for 
a very long time, and when I say ‘red mark,’ I don’t 
want to make you think of red ink, but there will be 
probably a good deal of that as a result of it, but it has 
been a remarkable year in that it has been the first real 
boom year in American business since the war, a year of 
rather unregulated and uncontrolled business expansion 
in some lines and, of course, a year of the wildest specu- 
lation in the stock market. 

“However, conditions are far better in every way than 
they have been in any previous period of business de- 
cline since the war, and I feel it is now fairly certain that 
the recession will not go any farther 
than it has already gone as a whole. 

“The current indications are that 
a revival will come somewhat more 
quickly than is expected, that it will 
be quite vigorous, quite strong, in 
some industries, but that it will not 
last as long or reach as high levels 
as are now anticipated by many 
people who are forecasting the course 
of business for the year as a whole. 

“The actual buying power of the 
general public was not as severely 
decreased by the stock market crash 
as is commonly supposed. This 
present recession in business, and 
this is a thing that doesn’t seem to 
have gotten home to people at all, 
so far as I can make out, is princi- 
pally a reaction to the excessive 
expansion in certain industries, nota- 
bly the automobile and iron and steel 
industries during the first half of 
last year. 

“This recession or reaction to a 
boom condition in those key industries 
was accented somewhat by the psycho- 
logical shock of the stock market 
crash, the chief effect of which was to 
suspend business plans abruptly for 
a while. 

“This shock has been partly, if not wholly, overcome 
by the efforts of the President and his committees, and is 
no longer, in my opinion, an important factor in the busi- 
ness situation today. Whatever curtailment of general 
buying power has taken place is due mainly to the decline 
in employment since September, which has accompanied 
the gradual contraction of industrial activity following 
the boom conditions during the first six months, and not 
due to stock market losses. 

“The evidence, the bare facts that have come to hand 
in the past few days indicate that something has hap- 
pened to the business thermometer in the past two weeks 
that is quite significant. Just how permanent it is going 
to be, I can’t say as yet, but there has been a remarkably 
quick upturn in steel production, a jump of about 10 per 
cent within one week. 

“There has been a real significant increase in building 
contracts during the last two weeks. There has been a 
very good showing at the first of the year in carloadings 
of the kind of merchandise freight which really measure 
the course of general business conditions, and there has 
been what is most astonishing of all, an unprecedented in- 


crease in the first week of the year in the amount of 


Virgil Jordan, 
“The Business 
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checks drawn and cashed in the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System which is one of the best ‘and 
broadest measures of business activity you can find, if 
you take those cities that are outside of the speculative 
centers. 

‘Looking ahead a little farther than the next few 
months, because these facts indicate that there will be an 
upturn in business activity within the next four or six 
weeks that will be quite definite, and trying to measure 
or to gauge what business will be like throughout 1930 
and perhaps in 1931, we have a somewhat different prob- 
lem, one that may make us a little more thoughtful. 

“There are many things that I could say about that, 
but my time has elapsed. I just want to emphasize one 
thing that it seems to me you business 
men in an industry like the silk in- 
dustry, which is a fundamental and 
basic industry, not a luxury, should 
bear in mind. 


1930 to Be “Fairly Good” 


“This year, 1930, is going to be 
fairly good business year. It 1s not 
going to be a ‘boomer’ so far as 
anybody can see—we are not going 
to have any more ‘boomers’ of the 
1929 type for a good while. They 
won't come until we find some 
other industry like the automobile 
industry to create them, because 
‘booms’ have always been created 
in our whole industry by the excep- 
tional, rapid and intensified devel- 
opment of single industries, like the 
automobile, like railroad-building back 
in the last century, and the petroleum 
industry is also an example. It is 
going to be a year of fairly good 
business — not easy business — it is 
going to be more difficult in many 
ways; it will require a great deal 
more application and hard work, but 
I feel that with the passage or hav- 
ing overcome the crest of this big 
bull market and having passed through 
the boom stage, we have come definitely into a real new 
period in American business, a period of greater stability, 
of more widely diffused prosperity, and of more intelli- 
gence and hard work.” 

Charles H. Towne, editor of Harper’s Bazar, was an- 
other speaker. Among the guests of honor at the din- 
ner were John Hahn, Garment Retailers of America; 
Robert G. Hurlimann, Silk Travelers’ Association ; Fred- 
erick J. H. Kracke, Custom House, New York; Jerome 
Lewine, H. Hentz & Co.; Walter Gordon Merritt, Glea- 
son, McLanahan, Merritt & Ingraham; M. Mongendre, 
French Consul General at New York; M. Mosessohn, 
United Women’s Wear League of America; Victor Nef, 
Consul General of Switzerland at New York; G. Shep- 
herd, British Consul General at New York; H. Shiga, 
Raw Silk Association of Japan; Yasuto Shudo, Commer- 
cial Secretary of Japanese Embassy; Channing E. 
Sweitzer, National Retail Dry Goods Association; A. D. 
Whiteside, The Wool Institute, Inc.; Douglas Walker, 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc.; P. R. Watson, Silk 
Association of Canada; Samuel S. Young, Consul Gen- 
eral of China at New York. 





Economist of 
Week,” Who 
Spoke at Silk Dinner 
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me 5 : : Alan MacEwan 
Flint Garrison, Director General 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


HE third annual convention of the Wholesale 

Dry Goods Institute was held at the Hotel Penn- 

sylvania, New York City, Jan. 21 and 22. The 
first day was devoted to the problem of ‘Wholesaler- 
Retailer Relationships” while zone meetings and reports, 
election of officers and the executive session occupied 
the second day. 

The opening address of W. J. D. Bell, acting presi- 
dent of the Institute, reviewed progress made last year 
along the lines planned at the previous annual meeting. 
There were three main divisions of the work: Wholesale 
merchandising methods, cooperation with retailers in 
meeting new competition, and contacts with producing 
helds. 

Flint Garrison, 
pointed out 


director-general of the Institute, 
significant facts regarding undeveloped 
fields for the dry goods wholesaler. A curious com- 
parison was found to exist when the ratio of depart- 
mental to total sales in retail stores, was compared with 
similar figures of wholesalers. Mr. 
part: 

“Roughly speaking, 80% of the business at wholesale 
appears to be done in lines which represent only 20% 
of the business at retail. In other words, these typical 
wholesale have been concentrating their fire 
upon only a relatively small portion of the field, and 
curiously enough, their strength is greatest in those 
lines which, for a long period of years, have been 
showing little or no growth at 
instances, an actual decline. 

“It appears that in yardage goods, the wholesaler is 
distributing a very high percentage of all the mer- 
chandise going through retail stores of this type. A 
recent analysis made of the sales of cotton wash goods 
and domestics, seems to confirm this finding. 


Garrison said in 


houses 


retail or in some 


Comparison of Departments 


“In certain other old-line dry goods departments, the 
wholesaler also ranks high, notably hosiery, underwear, 
laces and embroideries. 
draperies; but in the 


He makes a fair showing in 
two broad divisions which con- 
stitute the most significant field of operation in depart- 
ment stores retailing today, the wholesaler’s showing 
is pathetically inadequate, namely the broad ready-to- 
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Wholesalers An 


[lluminates Distri 


wear field, and the novelty, notion and fancy goods 
division. Here in two broad division which represent 
approximately 60% of the total business at retail, the 
wholesaler is doing only 15% of his business. 

“There seems to be several outstanding lessons to be 
learned from these facts: 

“First, it seems quite clear that in certain classes of 
piece goods, wholesalers are now getting about all the 
business they can ever expect to do. 

“Another lesson I get is that many of the old-line 
departments and merchandise lines that have traditional 
importance in the wholesale dry goods business, have 
become relatively unimportant at retail. 

“For example, take four typical or standard depart- 
ments: Knit underwear, blankets, domestics, and laces, 
embroideries and trimmings. In contrast with these, 
are four departments which we traditionally have never 
thought very much about: Electrical household appli- 
ances, toys, toilet articles, lamps and shades. 

“It may come as a surprise to most of you to dis- 
cover that in retail dry goods and department stores, 
the sale of electrical household appliances (.8% of 
total sales) exceeds the sale of laces and trimmings 
(.6% of total sales). The sale of toys (.9%) exceeds 
the sale of blankets (.8%). The sale of toilet articles 
and drug sundries (1.9%) exceeds the sale of knit 
underwear (1.7%) and the sale of lamps and shades 
(1.4%) exceeds the sale of domestics (1.1%). 

“If we consider ready-to-wear in all of its ramifica- 
tions, and notions and fancy goods in its equally 
extensive range, we discover two great fields which 
are admirably adapted to the distribution of merchan- 
dise at wholesale, but which the standard service whole- 
saler generally speaking, has done very little to develop. 


The Wholesalers’ Lesson 


“The chief lesson I get from this study is that the 
wholesale dry goods business of the future is going 
to secure its greatest growth in the development of 
lines of merchandise which heretofore have not been 
considered dry goods lines at all. The two most 
promising fields are ready-to-wear and novelty lines. 

“If you men get the same lesson from this study that 
I do, each of you will set about the development of his 
business in these lines, in his own way. 

“To me, however, the greatest opportunity lies in 
the development of a complete and well rounded mer- 
chandising service to the retailer. If this is to be given, 
many wholesalers will have to bring up these backward 
departments to a parity with those which are now their 
leading departments. Doing this will furnish a more 
substantial reason than many of us are now able to 
offer, when we urge the retailer to concentrate his 
purchases with us. 
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“I am convinced that a wonderful opportunity lies 
before the wholesalers and the independent retailers of 
this country through the study of a new retailer- 
wholesaler relationship. It is a thing which I have 
written about, spoken about, and thought about for 
several years. I have watched the results which have 
been secured by certain houses as a result of these 
efforts at dealer cooperation, which results have more 
than confirmed my opinions. They seem to prove that 
a definite demand exists among retailers for a thing 
which the wholesaler is apparently best qualified to 
supply; that thing is not merely merchandise, but is 
more than merchandise—it is merchandising. It is 
not so much your putting yourself in position of selling 
the retailer a lot of goods, as it is your studying with 
him the best method of supplying him with a successful 
method of doing business.” 





Merchandising More than Merchandise 


Continuing the thought that the greatest need of the 
independent retailer is merchandising rather than mer- 
chandise, E. C. Hastings, editor of the Dry Goods 
Economist and manager of the Hart Co., explained 
many points of the service extended by the latter 
organization to several hundred retailers. Mr. Hastings 
urged that wholesalers survey their territories with the 
idea of ascertaining the kind and amount of merchandise 
wanted. 

One of the scheduled speakers, J. Frank Grimes, 
president of the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, was 
unable to attend, according to an announcement made 
by Mr. Garrison. 

J. O. Moore, originator and supervisor of the Brown 
Shoe Co. plan, which aids independent shoe stores to 
merchandise their product, presented facts and conclu- 
sions reached by working out this system. After several 
years of practical research in the retail field, Mr. Moore 
stated that he believed that in time all worthwhile retail 
business would be conducted by two types of chains. 
Either those centrally owned and centrally operated, or 
those independently owned and centrally operated. He 
further stated that the thought that chain stores had 
an advantage in buying power was an error. Any 
benefit from this source is not greater than 10% and 
this, in turn, is eaten up by carrying on the wholesale 
function. He did attribute their success to the intro- 
duction of a new function in distribution, i.e. planning, 
supervision and control. The average independent 
merchant, for many reasons, is unable to supply this 
necessary function and must hook-up with some 
organization that can. 


To Modernize the Retailer 
Henry Matter, secretary of the Institute, told whole- 


salers how they could modernize the store of the 
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Gessford 
Henry Matter, Secretary, Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute 


independent retailer as a step toward making him a 
better merchant, hence a better customer for the 
wholesaler. 

The problems of the wholesalers are_also the problems 
of the mills, according to S. R. Glassford of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., in his banquet address. For this reason, 
he urged that both sides consider the various questions 
as a group, as it was no longer possible for buyers 
to be aligned on one side and sellers on the other. 
Modern merchandising made them inter-dependent, and 
one could not succeed without the other. 

More definite facts are needed, he said, than textile 
people have been in the habit of getting, and more 
important, these facts must be intelligently used after 
being ascertained. The industry in all its branches has 
ceased to become profit conscious, but that goal should 
be one of the things set up as a “par” for the business 
course, said Mr. Glassford. 


Election of Officers 


W. J. D. Bell, Lynchburg, Va., was elected president 
of the Institute, Robert M. Adair, Columbus, Ohio, 
first vice-president, and A. V. Love, Seattle, Wash., 
second vice-president. 

Zone elections were as follows: Zone 2: J. P. Dumes- 
nil, director. Zone 4: Murray Brown, director; J. L. 
Hofmayer, secretary. Zone 8: W. P. Munger, director. 
Zones 6 and 10 will continue present officers for the 
time being as only one member of each zone was in 
attendance. It was put up to the board of directors 
that Zones 4 and 5 be merged, the director of Zone 
5 expressing his willingness to resign should this action 
be taken. Jt was also proposed that Zone 10 be split 
up into Zones 10 and 11 forming Pacific Coast and 
Northwestern groups as in the original plans. 


Plans Formulated for 1930 


The executive session heard the results of surveys 
on sales terms, small orders, and returned goods, and 


considered committee reports. The resolution com- 
mittee presented proposals that were acted upon by the 
membership. 


Thanks were extended to S. M. Bond, W. M. G. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Practical Suggestions on 


Selling Organizations for Export 


By H. F. Tysser, Jr. 


HERE is an old proverb in Europe—‘Even if 

something is good, it might still be bettered.” This 
applies exactly to conditions in the American textile ex- 
port trade. Everyone conversant with the enormous 
home trade of the United States understands that Amer- 
ican industrialists do not trouble so much about export- 
ing as other nations possessing great textile industries do, 
but equally well-known is_ the 
necessity arising from modern 
mass production methods to find 
new markets. 

The value of textile exports from 
the United States in 1927 amounted 
to roughly $150,000,000. How 
small this amount is, will be seen 
if we state that the correspond- 
ing figure for Germany’s exports 
amounted to $250,000,000. Now 
compare the population of Germany 
(which is 60,000,000) with that of the United States 
and consider the high interest which Germany had to pay 
for working capital, the reparations payments and also 
the enormous home demand for textiles in Germany in 
1927, caused by the lack of supplies during and after 
the war . 


this 


Occasionally one does hear of efforts on the part of 
\merican manufacturers, to find customers for their 
products outside the spheres in which the United States 
has already established a demand for their goods. But 
these efforts are too small, not centralized and often made 
without knowledge of the market which is 
tackled. It is difficult for a single firm, of medium or 
small size, to undertake all the necessary steps for secur- 


foreign 


ing sales in foreign countries, which in many cases may 
involve very high preliminary costs. 

There is, however, a means of avoiding such outlay of 
money and of overcoming all the difficulties connected 
with the opening of a market. The cure is through sell- 

An attempt is made in 
this article to explain what these organizations are abroad 


ing organizations for exports. 
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MR. TYSSER, 
article, is 
British-Continental Press, Tex- 
tile Dept., London, and is con- 
nected with the Fides Rayon 
Merger of Vienna. 
suggestions based on a fund of 
practical knowledge. 


and how they might help American textile manufac- 
turers. 

Let us take as an example one of the existing sales 
organizations for textiles, that of the Belgian manufac- 
turers. This consists of a number of textile firms, each 
of which by agreement produces different articles, or 
ships to particular countries, only such articles which are 
not sent there by any other firm of 
the group. The Belgian organiza- 
tion has offices and stocks in the 
capitals of all importing countries 


Jr.. author of 
a director of 


and the managers are usually 
Selgian. 

Most administrative details in 
these branch offices are matters 


He offers 


which are settled by the central 
office in Belgium. All payments 
and bills are made out to this central 
office and usually customer’s bills 
are discounted by the National Bank of Belgium. This, 
of course, is a great advantage as the cheap discount rates 
enable the organization to give long credits so that bills of 
twelve and eighteen months are not unusual. It is ob- 
vious that, especially in Eastern European countries 
where money is extremely dear and interest stands at 
18 to 36%, this credit system gives the Belgian manufac- 
turers an additional advantage. 

In the same way as the individual prefers to buy from 
the great stores because they keep a large and better 
variety of articles in stock, the joint selling organization 
is in a far better position to enter the foreign business 
than an agent or branch office of a single firm will ever 
be. The customer abroad prefers to buy as many articles 
in textile fabrics as possible from one firm. He will 
always prefer the firm where he can get the largest vari- 
ety of goods and he will buy there much more readily 
than he would do from several agents. Financial settle- 
ments also are transacted very smoothly with a single 
firm. Supposing a customer owes $5,000 to the organiza- 
tion and pays a sum of $1,000 on account, that might 
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be considered a satisfactory payment to such a combine. 
3ut it is hardly possible to pay every one of twenty 
manufacturers $50 each. Moreover it is obvious that 
for reasons of mere convenience it is pleasanter to deal 
with one, than with a number of firms. Whoever has 
experience with foreign customers will agree that the 
above points are essential ones. Although they may seem 
advantages from the point of view of the buyer only, the 
benefit is finally with the suppliers of the goods. 

But the direct advantages for manufacturers are even 
more striking. For many and sometimes for the largest 
and financially strongest firms, it is often not possible to 
establish offices in all countries where their goods 
to or are likely to go. 

Again, business can never be so easily and efficiently 
transacted by correspondence as by personal touch. 
Especially with such goods as demand the keeping of 
stock, business will be enormously increased by common 
selling offices. Even if only part of the order can be 
delivered immediately, the customer will be more satis- 
tied and prefer that supplier from whom he can obtain 
some goods at once. 

The financing of business transactions, the granting of 
long credits, etc., is carried out more easily by an organi- 
zation. If properly backed by financial institutions every 
single order can be advanced upon, up to a certain per- 
centage by the organization itself. The collecting of 
outstanding money would not offer so many difficulties 
as would have to be overcome by a single firm. For 
psychological reasons customers have more respect for 
large firms and will always endeavor to be on good terms 
with an important supplier. When buying they will 
always prefer the financially stronger firm. As credits 
would be obtainable at far cheaper rates through such 





gO 





an organization (as shown in Belgium) better terms to 
customers are likely to further stimulate business. 

Another important point often neglected by manufac- 
turers is the study of foreign markets. Only a man 
constantly in touch with customers abroad and knowing 
their ways and conditions, their mannerisms and preju- 
dices, can be of use whenever the demands of a particular 
country are to be met or new articles supplied. The man 
at the head of the selling organization office is always 
a representative of the supplying firms. 

From my experience in the international textile trade 
[ have learned and maintain firmly that there is no 
agent or representative better able to look after the inter- 
ests of a firm in a foreign country than the man who is 
himself a native of the firm’s country. In other words 
no Viennese can do what a resident American manager 
in Vienna could do for the sales of an American firm. 
Many other possibilities of sales development are pos- 
sible, by arranging for consignment stocks, by taking an 
interest in large retail stores and so on. 

The overhead-charges of such a selling organization 
are divided among the participating firms in certain 
quotas and therefore work out relatively negligible for 
the individual firm. The same applies to the amount 
spent on advertising. It has often been observed how old 
established reputations are swept away by judicious ad- 
vertising of an easily obtainable brand. Generally it will 
be found that all methods for inducing bigger sales have 
a better effect when employed by a selling organization 
than by single firms. 

The establishment of such selling organizations is not a 
difficult thing if there is any good will at all and if other 
countries are able to do it, I cannot see why American 
traders should be unable to achieve the same. 


* 
Bemberg Fashion Revue for Club Women 





MORE than 2,000 club women attended a fashion revue 
presented by American Bemberg Corp., at the Hotel Astor, 


New York City, on Jan. 17. The event was under the 
auspices of the Theater Assembly, a women’s club which 
was organized 15 years ago to stimulate interest in the 
theater; it is the largest women’s club in the world. 
The revue was in charge of Mrs. Louise Huston, director 
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Joel Feder 
of the educational service bureau of the Bemberg com- 
pany. Nearly 40 dresses, both all-Bemberg and Bemberg 
and-silk were shown on models. There were six groups: 
negligees, sports mode, daytime mode, children’s clothes, 
matron’s gowns and formal mode. A feature was that 


an orchestra played an accompaniment as the dresses were 
being shown. 


Three typical models are shown above. 
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ABLE I shows the results of a test run on eight 
finisher pickers preparing cotton for filling yarn. 
Modern opening equipment and two processes of 
picking precede the finishers. At the time of the test 
the opening machines were new and the pickers had been 
recently overhauled. The results show what can be done. 

Samples of cotton for this test were taken from bales 
as they were opened. Put in a drying oven, they showed 
an 8.5% moisture content. 

The total time run was five hours, and the standard 
weight of lap was 394 to 404 Ib., or about 14 oz. per yard. 
Out of 260 laps made, only eighteen were set back due 
to excessive variation from standard. In these eighteen, 
the heaviest was 403; and the lightest 38. A variation 
of 14% either side of 40 was allowed. 

This allowance I consider drawing the line too close; 
and my reasons will be understood from a study of 
Table II, which shows the variations in weight per yard 
in a 40-lb. lap. The weight varied between 133 and 144 
oz. per yard, which amounts to from 1.8% light and 
3.5% heavy, or a total variation of 5.3%. As these laps 
were for 16s filling, the variation to be expected was 
from 15.44 to 16.22, which, in my opinion, is satisfactory. 

Split Laps 

The splitting of laps during unwinding on the cards 
can be caused in several ways; but no matter what is the 
reason for it, it will invariably cause the weights of the 
drawing sliver, roving, and yarn to depart from standard, 
making some extra-heavy strands and some light. 

One common cause for split laps is too much waste 
in portions of the lap. Waste will lick up much more 
quickly than will cotton going through the first time, and 
will separate from the other cotton very easily if not 
mixed very judiciously and sparingly. Anything that 
can be done to avoid making waste is time well spent; 
and seeing that what is made is put back into the work 
in a systematic way will not only avoid split laps but 
will also add strength to the yarn. 

Split laps can also be made by having too much fric- 
tion on the lap racks. This may occur on account of 
sticky weather, or due to the picker-hand putting soap 
on the friction strap to make it produce a compact lap. 
If the lap is allowed to revolve many times after it fills 
and stops the feed, it will become very sticky and will 
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Test Shows What Can 
Be Done in Matter of 


Cotton-Lap Variation— 





also Eliminating 
Split Laps 
By Carolina 


split very badly when put on the cards, unless two or 
three layers are wasted. 


Another cause for split laps, and a very fruitful one, 
is equal suction through both cages. When this happens, 
the laps will split from the time they are put on until 
they run out. To overcome this trouble, the dampers 
should be set so as to let a little more air through one 


cage than through the other ; this will keep the lap from 
matting in two sheets. 


Variation from split laps can be kept down consider- 
ably by having the coiler trumpets bored the right size 
to stop all the lumps. This will break the end down, and 
although making waste out of the heavy place, will keep 
the heavy part out of the work. 


Table I 
Lap Weights 
Total Machines, 8 Time Run, 5 Hours 
Total Laps, 260 Standard Weight, 39} to 404 Lb. 
—-—_ -— - —— Machine No.—— 

Lap 
No. 1 3 4 5 6 
394 38} 393 403 391 
391 40 30, = 40} 
40 39} 392 
40} 40 
393 , 40 
39} 39} 
40 39} 
40 39} 
404 393 
40} 39} 
39% 40} 
40} ' 393 
40 40 
40} : 39} 
40} 
40 
39} 
39% 
40 
40} 
39} 
393 
393 
40} 
40 
40} 
40} 
393 


-- AN 


CONOUSWN—COKVOONOWUSWN— 


a 


393 40 


Table II 
Ounces per Yard from 40-Lb. Lap 
Yards Weighed 
5 6 7 & 9 
133 «13 «3G 14k 4B OA 
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at End of Year 


from Wool Institute 


RTHUR D. WHITESIDE 
ing of mill men and selling 
he will retire as president of the Wool Institute 

on Jan. 1, 1931. By then he will have completed a little 
less than three years of service to the wool goods indus- 
try, and his resignation will be in accordance with the 
agreement under which he took the helm of the Institute. 
Three years, he stated at that time, was the maximum 
period he could devote to the position due to pressing 
duties as president of the National Credit Office. 

Mr. Whiteside said that he believed the industry is 
“ready for self government” and proposed that affairs 
of the Institute be handled by committees in charge of 
various activities. Specifically, he outlined a plan em- 
bracing 14 general committees appointed to conduct trade 
affairs with the Institute and 26 fabric groups. 

Following the meeting a luncheon was held at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, where Charles J. Webb, head of 


announced to a meet- 
agents on Jan. 22 that 


Riverside & Dan River Meets Southern Wage Level by 10% Cut 


OTICES posted throughout the mills of the River- 

side and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Jan. 15, 
announced that all wages and salaries of employes and 
officials will undergo a reduction of 10%, effective as of 
Feb. 1, or with the payroll that begins on Monday, 
Feb. 3. 

The decision to reduce salaries and wages was made 
only after discussing the market situation with repre- 
sentatives of the employes, as customary under the 
Industrial Democracy plan, and the officials and opera- 
tives of the Riverside and Dan River Divisions fully 
understand the conditions that have made the reduction 
necessary. 

It was pointed out by H. R. Fitzgerald, president and 
treasurer of the company, that average weekly textile 
wages in other southern States are, as follows: Alabama, 
$13.42; Georgia, $14.30; South Carolina, $14.30, and 
North Carolina, $16.23. The average weekly wage paid 
to textile workers in those states is $14.96, whereas the 
average wage now paid by Riverside & Dan River Mills 
to their operatives is $18.69 per week, or approximately 
20% more than the average for the southern States. 

It was pointed out that this difference in labor costs 
on competitive products placed the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills in an unsound position and, as a last resort, 
it was found necessary to reduce salaries and wages 10%. 
This reduction, it was felt, would enable the mills to 
manufacture its products on a fair competitive basis and 
consequently to operate on more nearly full-time pro- 
duction schedule, affording the people opportunity to 


A. D. Whiteside to Retire 
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Charles J. Webb & 
and Col. 


Sons Co., 
C. F. H. Johnson, 
president of the Bot- 
any Worsted Mills, 
expressed their own 
and the members’ 
regret at Mr. White- 
side’s retirement. 
Tribute was paid to 
his outstanding lead- 
ership and the meas- 
ure in which he had secured the cooperation of the 
members in a unified campaign. 

While the trade regret Mr. Whiteside’s retirement they 
are at least thankful that it was announced sufficiently 
in advance so they might secure the full benefit of his 
experience in arranging for the change. 


A. D. Whiteside 


arn a higher total wage and also to share in economy 
dividends. 

The text of the circular distributed to employes was, 
as follows: 


“The time has come when it is necessary for us to announce 
a vertical reduction of 10% in all wages and salary rates, 
beginning with the president and including all officers, clerical 
force, superintendents, engineers, overseers, welfare workers, 
and all operatives of the company, the new wage rates to 
become effective as of Feb. 1, or with the pay roll that begins 
Monday morning, Feb. 3, 1930. 

“We have fought hard to stave it off as long as possible, 
with the hope that conditions would improve, but with the 
fierce competition that we are having to meet and with our 
present wage rates approximately $4 per week above the 
entire South, the differential against us of 20% is greater 
than we can hold. It would not only mean a continuation 
of operation without profit, but a positive loss, and in addi- 
tion to this it would mean a heavy curtailment which is really 
harder on the operatives than a wage reduction. 

“For instance, for the past year, if our rates had been any- 
where near a fair competitive basis—or, in other words, if 
the rates had been reduced 10%, we could have run much 
nearer full time, and our people would have received at least 
$500,000 more for the year’s work than they did; and, in 
addition to this, they would have earned an economy dividend. 

“We hope that this improvement in our economic position 
will enable us to run nearer a full time basis, which in the 
long run will mean that our people will receive more instead 
of less in their pay envelopes than when curtailment is 
necessary. 

“It will continue to be our policy, after the basic rates are 
adjusted, to permit efficient operatives to run more machines 
when practicable and thereby to improve their earnings. 

“It is also our hope and sincere belief that each member 
of the organization will cheerfully accept the small sacrifice 
involved, and be glad to operate in carrying out a policy 
that is so manifestly to the interest of all. : 
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?, With Even Number 


of Warp Ends 


Fig. 2. 


N narrow ware, tubular fabrics consist of two sepa- 

rate systems of warp and filling, each system weaving 

entirely independently of the other and having no 
connection excepting at the edges where the shuttle 
changes from one system to the other. The ends weav- 
ing in the upper fabric are known as face ends; and those 
weaving in the lower fabric as back ends. Likewise, the 
picks are distinguished as face picks and back picks. The 
face ends and picks form the top fabric or face; and the 
back ends and picks form the bottom fabric or back. The 
tubular feature of this type of material depends upon 
the fact that both the top filling and the bottom filling 
are laid in by one shuttle which really winds round and 
round both systems of warp, interlacing with the ends 
of each in a prescribed order and when in position to 
do so. 

Tubular fabrics include plain pull-straps for shoes, 
neckties, razor strops, beltings, and many fabrics of a 
special nature developed for particular purposes. 

Any hollow woven piece of goods is a tubular fabric; 
and strictly speaking, of course, the order of interlacing 
by which it was produced or woven must, in the final 
analysis, be termed a tubular weave. But 
the narrow-fabrics designer makes a dis- 
tinction between tubular fabrics and tubu- 
lar weaves as follows: 


Tubular fabrics may be constructed 
of almost any weave or combination of 
weaves, and the face and back of the 


fabric may be of the same or a differ- 
ent order of interlacing and may be 
figured or plain. The type of 
weave is not of primary importance and 


edge 


may or not be the same as either 
the 


tion of 


may 


face or the back. Also the propor- 
face ends to back ends and face 
picks to back picks need not be the same, 
but may vary according to the type of 


; . ix Fig. &. 
fabric and effect J 


desired. 
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Tubular Weaves 


in the Design and Consf; 





The Resulting 
Fabric 





Third Step 





By Edwin J. Gibbons 


On the other hand, when reference is made to a tubu- 
lar weave, that type or order of interlacing is referred 
to which, when woven, will have no break occurring in 
the order of interlacing as the weave changes from face 
to back and vice versa. It should furthermore be im- 
possible to distinguish which side of the fabric was 
woven as face and which as back. In other words, if a 
piece of the material be cut lengthwise along the face or 
back and the goods laid out flat, no break should occur 
where the edges were originally located, and an unbroken 
weave effect should appear across the entire width of 
the fabric, as though the material were woven flat. Here, 
it will be observed, the interlacing of the edge, face, and 
back are of equal importance. 

In reeding tubular fabrics, the first three dents and 
the last three dents are usually drawn in with two-thirds 
the number of ends per dent that are drawn in for the 
rest of the warp. This is to overcome the tendency to 
thicken up at the edges on account of the pull of the 
filling. 

The simplest form of tubular fabric is that produced 
with a plain-weave face and plain-weave back, or the 
double plain weave. Fig. 1 shows a sec- 
tional view of one entire repeat of this 
weave, or four picks—two of face and 
two of back. It will be noticed that the 
total warp ends consist of an uneven 
number; otherwise one edge would have 
two ends weaving alike, as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The layout of a plain-weave tubular 
is developed on point paper as follows: 

(1) Signify the arrangement of face 
ends and picks and back ends and picks. 
These may be painted in pale yellow. 
See shaded portions of Fig. 3. 

(2) Place the face weave on the face 
ends and picks in red paint as shown 
in the solid squares in Fig. 4. 





CT 
Fig.7. Design Laid Out 
Directly in One Color 


Fig. 0. 


Fourth Step 
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truction of 





Narrow Fabrics 


(3) Place the back weave on the back ends and picks 
in black paint. The back weave is represented in Fig. 5 
by crosses. 

(4) Raise all the face ends over the back picks in 
green paint; thus completing the design. See Fig. 6. 
The green is represented by dots. 

To construct a design in this manner is a rather long 
drawn out task; but after one has become more accus- 
tomed to the work, the design may be laid out directly in 
one color paint (usually red) as shown in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 8 illustrates a tubular fabric made according to 
the double plain weave. 

Other Tubular Fabrics 

In designing other tubular fabrics the same procedure 
is followed as is outlined above. But in laying out 
designs for fabrics constructed of tubular weaves other 
than the double plain, additional care must be taken. 
Chey must be so arranged that each pick of the face or 
hack weave will connect properly with the preceding 
pick of the opposite side (back or face) at one edge, and 
the succeeding pick of the opposite side at the other edge. 
Co accomplish this, attention must be paid to the direc- 
tion in which the shuttle interlaces with the first pick, 
is on this will depend the layout of the design. 

Designs for fabrics to be constructed of tubular 
weaves must not only consist of an odd number of ends, 
ike the double plain, but must comprise, in addition to a 
number of ends equally divisible by the number of ends 
in one repeat of the weave, a foundation number for the 
particular weave under consideration. This foundation 
number is determined as follows: First paint on the 
point paper one repeat of the weave desired and indicate 
the direction in which the shuttle will interlace in mak- 
ing the first pick. See Fig. 9 at 4A, which shows the 
three-up-one-down right-hand twill with the shuttle en- 
tering the first pick from the left. 

Keading across the three-up-one-down twill there are 
three raisers and one sinker. Now, remembering that 
the repeat of the weave on the paper depicts the face 
nly, and that in making each face pick the shuttle will 
travel in the same direction (the returning picks interlac- 
ng on the back of the fabric), we find in reading from 
eft to right, two raisers on the first pick (third and 
fourth ends) after the sinker. Reading again from left 
o right, we find two on the second pick (first and second 
nds), which is four, or one more than the number of 
aisers in one repeat of a_ three-up-one-down twill. 
lherefore, we must strike off the last end (See Fig. 9B), 
ind then we shall have one raiser on the first pick 
third end), and two raisers on the second pick (first 
ind second ends), making a total of three raisers, which 
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Fig.9. Determining 
Foundation Number and 
Laying Out Weave Face 


Fig. 10. Shuttle Travels 
from Right to Left on 





Fig. 12. Fabric Made According to Fig. 11 


is correct. The remaining number of ends, three, is the 
foundation number for a_ three-up-one-down tubular 
right-hand twill if the shuttle is to pass from left to 
right on the face picks. To this foundation number may 
be added any additional number of ends to obtain a 
desired width of goods, provided only that the number of 
ends added shall be a multiple of four. 

Fig. 9C shows a design for a three-up-one-down tubu- 
lar right-hand twill in which the shuttle interlaces with 
the face ends from left to right, the foundatiton number 
being three. 

Procedure for Laying Out 


\fter deciding the direction in which the shuttle is to 
interlace with the first face pick, and determining the 
foundation number, the procedure to be followed in lay- 
ing out any tubular weave is as follows: 

First, designate on the point paper the position of the 
back ends and picks and paint these in yellow. Then 
place the face weave on the face ends and picks, begin- 
ning from the side at which 


“so t HH 
the shuttle is to start on these AuGS SEESEERESS nanessees 
a ang re Peete H 
picks. This is to be painted Ca 
in red. Next,the back weave 1 rH 
is placed on the back ends poauceesenes sss 
i ee 


and picks in black paint. | Ses 
lor the purpose of ex- : 
plaining how this is done we 
shall refer to Fig. 9C. Con- 
sider the first face pick, 
which is the second pick in 
the design. The first end 
from the left (following the 





direction of the shuttle) is Down Right-Hand Twill 
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a face end and is up; the second face end (the third end 
in the design) is down on the same pick. Ends 5, 7, and 
9 are up; end 11 is down; ends 13, 15, and 17 are up; 
end 19 is down. Note that these last eight ends are 
working in three-up-one-down order. Now, following 
around to the next pick, which is a back pick (the third 
pick in the design), the first three ends should be lowered 
and, therefore, sinkers; and the fourth back end from 
the right should be raised on the design. So it is with 
the next group of four ends—the first three must be 
shown as sinkers and the fourth as a raiser. In this 
manner the order of interlacing should be traced through- 
out the entire repeat of the weave, always remembering 
to follow around from face to back and vice versa in the 
direction in which the shuttle is to travel as indicated by 
the arrow at the beginning of the design. 

lLastly raise all the face ends over all the back picks 
In green paint. 

It will be noticed that in the design the twill line 
of the back weave runs in the opposite direction to the 
twill line in the face weave. In the finished fabric, of 
course, the twill line will spiral round and round without 
a break in the weave. 


With Shuttle from Right 


lt it is desired to have the shuttle travel from right to 
left on the face picks, the foundatiton number to be used 
is five (for a three-up-one-down right-hand twill). This 
is arrived at as follows: Referring to Fig. 104, and 
reading from right to left, it will be seen that there are 
hut two raisers between the sinkers—the fourth end on 
the first pick (reading again from right to left), and 
the first end on the second pick 


instead of the required 
three. 


Therefore, it will be necessary to add one end 
to the repeat of the weave, making five, which is the 
foundation number. See Fig. 10B. 

lig. 10C shows the design for a three-up-one-down 
tubular right-hand twill with the shuttle entering the 
shed for the face picks from the right. 

At Fig. 114 is shown one repeat of a two-up-one- 
down right-hand twill, and at Fig. 11B is shown the 
addition of one end to make the foundation number of 
four when the shuttle is to interlace with the face ends 
from the right. Any additional number of ends may be 
added to this foundation number, provided only that the 
number of ends added shall be divisible by three an un- 
even number of times. 


ig. 11C shows the design for a two-up-one-down 
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Fig. 13. Two-Up-Two- Fig. 14. With Shuttl 


from Left on Face 


Down Right-Hand Twill 
with Shuttle from Right 
on Face 
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Fig. 16. Face Picks En- 
tering from Right 


Fig. 15. Five - Harness 
Warp-Flush Satin W eave 


right-hand twill, and at Fig. 118 is shown the addition of 
one end to make the foundation number of four when 
the shuttle is to interlace with the face ends from the 
right. Any additional number of ends may be added to 
this foundation number, provided the number added 1s 
divisible by three an uneven number of times. 

Fig. 11C shows the design for a two-up-one-down 
right-hand twill tubular. The number of ends exclusive 
of the foundation number is 15, and 15 + 3 = 5 
an uneven number. 

At Fig. 12 is illustrated a fabric suitable for razor 
stropping made according to the design shown at Fig. 11. 
In heavy fabrics of this type where the sley is high it 
may be found advisable to draw in the warp on twelve 
harnesses instead of six. If the edges are too thick and 
the trouble cannot be over- 
come by reeding, lighter-count 


yarns may be used at these 
points. 

Fig. 13C shows a_ two-up- 
two-down right-hand _ twill 


tubular with the shuttle enter- 
ing on tke face picks from 


s 
. ¥ the right, the foundation num- 
H HS ° ; ber being five. See Figs. 134 
ss aH HH and 138. 
EH EH PH Fig. 14 shows a_ two-up- 
Hi ig ie << | a i Ma; two-down right-hand — twill 
ih: | 7s = tubular in which the filling 
3 bes Hie da ¥ Eva B Buoed- interlaces with the face ends 
- es bases Ei . , from the left. The founda- 
Pig. T/. Extra arp Is es aa» tion number in this case 1s 
Stitched to Inner Surface HH TH : = three. 
Fig. 18. Weave for Fig. 17 Additions may be made to 
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the two-up-two-down twill tubular weaves at the rate of 
our ends at a time, two face ends and two back ends. 


Satin Weaves 


Fig. 15A shows one repeat of the five-harness warp- 
dush satin weave. In this order of interlacing there are 
our raisers between each pair of sinkers. Considering 
ill of the face picks as entering from the left, we find in 
he repeat shown seven raisers between the first two 
sinkers. Therefore we must drop three ends from the 
repeat. This results in a foundation number of twe. 
See Fig. 15B. Then, reading from the left, we find one 
raiser on the first pick, two on the second pick, and one 
on the third pick, making a total of four, which is correct. 

Fig. 15C shows the design for a five-harness warp- 
flush satin tubular in which the face picks enter from 
the left, the foundation number being two. 

[f it is desired to have the face picks enter from the 
right, then the foundation number must be three. See 
16 at A and B. 

Figure 16C shows a design for a five-harness warp- 
flush satin tubular in which the face picks are entered 
trom the right, the foundation number in this instance 
heing three. 

In adding to the foundation number of a five-harness 
tubular weave to obtain a sufficient number of ends for 
the purpose at hand, remember that the ultimate number 
of ends must always be odd. Therefore, when the shuttle 
s to enter the shed for the face picks from the left, the 
toundation number for which is two, only an odd num- 
ber of repeats of the weave may be added. For instance, 
one repeat = 2 (foundation number) = 7; three 


Fig, 
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repeats = 15, ae BS 
6 32 oF ote. 

When the shuttle is to enter the shed for the face 
picks from the right, the foundation number for which 
is three, only an even number of repeats of the weave 
may be added. For ex xample, two repeats = 10, plus 3 
(foundation number) = 13; four repeats = 20, plus 
3 = 23; six repeats = 30, plus 3 = 33; etc. 

The reason for the foregoing is that, if the opposite 
course is followed in either instance, the total ends would 
be an even number; in which case, of course, an im- 
perfectly made fabric would result. 


plus five repeats = plus 





Extra Warp Stitched Inside 


Fig. 17 illustrates a tubular fabric to the entire inner 
surface of which is stitched an extra warp for both 
weight and thickness. The outer surface of this fabric 
interlaces in eight-harness warp-flush satin order using 
three for a counter or rising number. The filling enters 
the face picks from the left, the foundation number for 
which is five. Refer to Fig. 184, which is self-explana- 
tory. Fig. 18B shows the weave of the outer fabric, 
including the foundation number. 

The extra warp in this material is stitched to the inner 
surface of the outer fabric in one-up-seven-down, 63 
steep-twill order ; and as there should be no break in the 
order of stitching, it is necessary to consider a founda- 
tion number for the weave used. Fig. 18C shows one 
repeat of the one-up-seven-down, 63°, steep twill. The 
ends constituting the foundation number are designated 
by solid squares. 

At Fig. 18D are shown the stitching points used for 
the extra warp. The solid squares represent the points 
at which the upper system of extra warp ends are raised 
over face picks, and the crosses represent the points at 
which the lower system of extra warp ends are lowered 
under back picks. 

Fig. 18E represents four repeats of the combined 
weave. (In this instance one repeat of the weave is 
meant to consist of only eight ends of the outer fabrics, 
as additional ends may be added to the design shown in 
multiples of 12 ends, eight of the outer warp and four ot 
the inner warp.) The warp arrangement is two ends 
outer warp, two ends inner warp, (four ends outer warp, 
two ends inner warp) X eight, two ends outer warp, 
one end inner warp, one end outer warp. It will be 
noticed that-the total ends in the design are an even 
number; the reason for this being that each of the two 
warps (inner and outer) consists of an uneven number 
of ends. 

Note that where the upper system of extra warp ends 
are stitched to the face they are raised between two rais- 
ers of the face weave, and where the lower system 1s 
stitchd to the back the ends are lowered between two 
sinkers of the back weave. An exception to this is in 
the instance of the last extra warp end. The treatment 
here is unavoidable with the chosen stitching points. 

The exception that proves the rule (that an odd num- 
ber of ends is always necessary to make a perfect tubular 

fabric) is found in some of the rib tubular weaves; but 
here in the in which the ends weave in pairs, an 
uneven number of pairs is required. 


Filling-Rib Weaves 


Fig. 194 shows one repeat of the 2-2 filling-rib weave. 
At Fig. 195 is shown the foundation number, six, which 
has resulted from the addition of two ends. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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RAYON WASTE 


at a Minimum 





Fig. 1. Bobbin 
with Receding 





By H. S. E. 


GROUP of business men and textile operating 
executives were discussing the failure of an ac 
quaintance who made a line which included con- 
siderable quantities of rayon. The unanimous opinion of 
these men was that the failure had been largely due 
to waste 
Of the several types ot rayon waste, perhaps the most 
Skein waste at initia! 
(b) spool or bobbin 
at winding or through handling at a subsequent 


(d) 


) Weaving 


common are as follows: (a) 


handling and winding of skeins: 


(c) quilling wast twisting 
‘ping waste; and ( 


following simpl 


waste; (e 
waste. 

operation in arithmetic will give 
the loss due to Add to th 
original cost of the rayon that is now waste the manufac 


turing 


heure mdicating waste: 


cost of processing to where the waste was made 


plus a proportionate share of the overhead ; subtract from 
this sum the price obtained for the waste; the remainder 
equals tl loss due to waste 
Waste in Winding 
lhe waste from manipulation of the skeims in winding 
rr spooling is perhaps familiar to all who handle rayon 
in this forn (ne operation in skein winding which will 
ften cause considerable amount of waste to be mad 
proper filling of the spools. Improper filling 
ray either from the traverse not being adjusted 
rres Iron. thie spools being filled too full. In 
( tter event, the slightest untoward handling of the 
M\ ( the smooth coils to slide over the spool 
e and ravel. Obviously, when the raveled portion is 
or ess ot the material 1s pulled into waste 
Where rayon is ply twisted on twisters which have 
CL) bobb vaste In profusion results from 
re] ‘ r qwnorant hai ling of the bobbins hes 
)] US v of e warp-wind type, either with 
eceding taper t The receding-taper 
strong hold with American builders, 
hereas 1 rp-wind tvpe wherein the rail travers 
' 1 ength of the bobbin traverse through 
hi ling « bobbin seems quite 
h build 
esi¢ e lavers of material are wound 
eSsive shorter in length at the upper or nose of 
thi L\ eoing the full length of the 
b I s WI { 1 10 leis l Che second 
just a traction short of the leneth ot the first 
l he | } Ishing ffect taking place al Bb, The 
succes vers then tollow with similar curtailment. 
the : ver of the full bobbin just reaches the 
ft day ed by / 
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Owing to the slippery nature of rayon it does not take 
much rough handling or a large maladjustment of the 
traverse rail to cause an entanglement at the nose of the 
bobbin. Once the raveling starts there is always a pos- 
sibility of the whole bobbin going into waste, because 
when the layers at 4, B, and C go, other than the pro 
cedure outlined below, there is generally little that can 
be done to save the bobbin 

Let it be assumed that layers 4 to F are raveled. 
Ordinarily, the worker will put the bobbin in the ma 
chine and try to run it off as best it will go. When this 
procedure is followed the rayon almost invariably be 
comes hopelessly tangled. Occasionally the worker will 
lose patience with the bobbin, and will give a tug at th: 
raveled part. This the whole nose to become 
tangled, thus rendering the bobbin fit only to be cut oft 
Where bobbins contain from three to eight ounces of 


causes 


rayon it does not take many such raveled bobbins to mak« 
A pound Ot waste. 

The proper thing to do when raveling occurs is a 
simple but very effective procedure. Just grasp the tan- 
gled parts carefully with the fingers of one hand and pull 
the ends taut. Cut through the part farthest from the 
bobbin, then tie the two sundered groups together in a 
firm, compact knot that will lie close to the bobbin. The 
portion from J) to F can then be run off sideways with 
out trouble; of the 
b, and 


after this, by skillful manipulation 
raveled part, a goodly quantity of the layers <1. 
C can be saved 

\ successful waste reducer in the receding type of 
bobbin under discussion is a long taper at the nose. It 
is true that a long taper causes a curtailment of the 
amount of rayon that can be wound on a bobbin, but 
surely no one would be so penny wise and pound foolish 


as to fill bags of waste for the 


sake of a little greater 
obbin yardage. 

lig. 2 depicts a bobbin with a short, stubby, somewhat 
rounded nose. With this type of bobbin, centrifugal 


force alone will often cause the slippery rayon yarn to 


ravel at the nose in such a fashion that not even an 
expert bobbin fixer can do anything with it. 
“<<~——-—-—-—-—_— — ae 
RandR Rayon Mills 
Weekly Waste dal et 
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Fig. 2. Bobbin 
with Short 
Stubby Nose 
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Let it be assumed that a set of bobbins of this form 
is wound and that the frame is ready to doff. So smooth 
is rayon that the slightest undue movement of the work- 
er’s fingers when doffing frequently will cause a shelling 
at the nose. Even if the bobbins are fortunate enough 
to escape damage in this doffing operation, the subsequent 
transportation and handling will eventually cause many 
of them to become tangled. A good rule to follow, 
therefore, is, “Make a long taper and save waste, time, 
ind money.” 

There are times when the operator of the frame will 
nd an outside layer of defective yarn on a bobbin or 
obbins. A quick way of removing this layer is to 
vrap the end around a revolving spindle and let the 
spindle run off the yarn. This is an old cotton and wool 
trick, and while it works splendidly with these two fibers, 

is not always so successful in rayon because of the 
sleekness of the latter. Consequently, before the operator 
is aware of it, a part of the nose sloughs off, thus causing 
several ounces of waste. If, however, there is little or 

o danger of sloughing, the spindle method is advisable. 

[he waste-making evil of the receding-taper-top bob- 

Is practically eliminated in that type of warp-wind 
uild, where each yarn layer, 4, B, C, ete. (Fig. 3), runs 
to the top and bottom of the bobbin. In this bobbin 
the taper or rounding effect at the nose is accomplished 
y the shape of the heart-cam, which causes the traverse 
ail to move faster as it approaches and recedes from 
the top of the bobbin than when it is at the lower part. 
Suppose, now, that there is a slight raveling due to mis- 
andling of the nose of bobbin. On account of the outer 
iver running right up to the top, this layer is often the 
mly one that needs to be removed. Consequently, the 
xtent of the waste is greatly reduced. Moreover, any 
ovice can soon learn to work off the outer layer of this 
ype of bobbin; whereas, it takes considerable time and 
practice for a worker to become expert in manipulating 
the receding-taper type of bobbin. Even with this advan- 
age, the full-length-traverse type must have a longer 
iper for rayon than is necessary, or even advisable, for 
otton or wool. : 
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IN THIS artielethe author dis- 
cusses the causes of waste in rayon 
winding, tilling, twisting and 
warping. “Henext gives a simple 
méthod, fer éompating the mone- 
tary loss dwé.to Waste, and then 
suggests in some:detail the means 
to reduge rayon waste by more 


careful handling and. supervision. 
Taper Top © P 





Cheeses and cones need careful handling to prevent 


undue waste. Owing to the smoothness of the rayon. 
ruffling and consequently tangling of the outer layers of 
the cheeses and cones is easily done. Care must also be 
exercised when fixing the raveled surfaces once they get 
tangled, since otherwise a considerable amount of waste 
may be pulled off. A simple method that is efficacious 
in most cases is to slide a pair of keen-cutting scissors 
along the outer layer, trimming across the whole length 
of the cheese. This obviates the pulling process or the 
lengthy over-end finger movement ordinarily used in 
removing the matted portion. 

Weave-room waste is often augmented in a marked 
degree by thoughtless handling of rayon quills. Dump- 
ing the quills into boxes or other containers causes the 
lively rayon yarn to shell automatically over the top, and 
in a short time dozens of quills have their ends snarled 
and matted together. By the time the quills are made 
ready for use in the loom, a batch of waste has resulted. 
Even careful packing in boxes or other containers does 
not always obviate shelling of the 
course, is the lively nature of rayon. 


coils. The reason, of 
One way of reduc- 
ing the waste from this source is to use small pin boards 
which hold each individual quill or pirn in an upright 


position with sufficient room between the quills to elim- 
inate rubbing together and shuffling of the coils. 


Waste in Quilling 


In the quilling as in the twisting, it sometimes pays 
to have the workers lock the loose end so that it cannot 
uncoil and tangle. Locking is done by putting the loose 
end under one of the last This precaution will 
suffice in most cases where there is not excessive han- 
dling, and it is well worth trying. 


coils. 


When sections are large and workers comparatively 
green, it is a good plan to select one worker who is an 
expert in straightening tangled units (spools, bobbins, 
quills, cheeses, cones, etc.), to go around and teach the 
other, less experienced workers. Such a worker need 
not put her whole time into this job, but perhaps will 
work at it an hour or two in the morning, and the same 
length of time in the afternoon, until the whole section 
of girls is able to handle involved units in the proper way. 

Of importance in reducing waste is some system of 
checking up on the waste. Nothing elaborate, expensive, 
or time-consuming is necessary. A form for recording 
waste that is in actual use in a progressive and payiug 
mill is shown in Fig. 4. 

[f the waste is collected daily—and this is a good prac- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Fig. 1. Clothes Moth. Top—Moth Miller or Fly; Bottom—Larvae or Worms 


The Clothes Moth 


Kk THE several thousand 
varieties of moth life, only 
one family, Lepidoptera 
lineola, infest articles fabricated 
from materials containing animal 
fibers There are several species 
of this tamily generally known as 
clothes moths. The two species 
best known are the webbing clothes 
moth and the case-making clothes 
moth lhe food of each of the 
two is the same. The ditference 
In names is derived from the habit 
of the former species of weaving a 
cocoon composed of a silky web. 
while the latter builds a case-like 
cocoon lhe case-making moth 
never leaves the cocoon, emerging 


only part way to feed, and when 


1 
to place, it carries the case o1 


Miller or Fly State 


Che adult of both species is a miller or fly; it has a 
wing expanse of about one-half inch. 


t 


vrayish yellow or buff. 
flies, the flying moth observed fl 


itting here and there is 
s deposited by the 


usually the male. 


the cocoon by 
average between 50 and 150 
laid the first dav. 


developed mouth and 1 


c not 
} PLL 
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moving from place 
cocoon with it. eggs can be deposited safely and with the possibility 
of dislocation from the 


The female of the species rarely 


The number of egg 
female is determined by the amount of 
the larva before sealing itself and will 
The largest number are 
the moth miller has only 


supplied with any digestive 


By W. E. Wilson 


Protection of animal fibers from 
damage by clothes moths is a 
subject of vital interest to manu- 
facturers and consumers of tex- 
tiles. Adequate moth-proofing 
methods can result only from 
scientific study of the character- 
istics of the moth. In this arti- 
cle W. E. Wilson, manager. 
Bilmar Research Laboratories. 
describes the four stages in the 
life cycle of the clothes moth. 


In color it is a 


food taken into in the fibers. 


a poorly 
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organs, hence she cannot consume 
anything; her mission in life is 
accomplished when her egg-laying 
propensity is exhausted, and she 
lives only a day or two longer. 
Nature has endowed the miller 
with deep maternal instinct; she 
lays her eggs far down in the pile 
of fabrics, never on the surface, 
except where smooth hard-surfaced 
materials are the only places avail 
able; she knows that the young 
must have immediate food and 
shelter; therefore she deposits her 
eggs so that, upon hatching, these 
two essentials are available. She 
has a very flexible body, the ex 
treme end of which is a horny pro 


tuberance used for opening up the fabric so that the 


fabric reduced to a minimum. 


The eggs are so small (about 0.021 in. long) that they 
are not visible to the naked eye, and when laid deep down 
among the finer more tender fibers are not removable 
by brushing with a broom or vacuum cleaner; this action 
imbeds them more firmly and on account of the viscosity 
of the outer shell of the egg, increases the entanglement 
The only requirement necessary for the 
hatching of these eggs 1s warmth. 


Cold, even freezing, 


does not kill them; it simply retards development. 
Protection from the moth at this stage is almost 


impossible; she will crawl through the slightest hole or 








other opening; if the cotton covering of upholstered 
furniture is torn, she will get through; she will burrow 
down between the folds and arms of such furniture and 
start enough damage to completely ruin the entire suite 


of several pieces. 


Larval or Worm Stage 


She can be carried on the clothes under a lapel; she is 
always with us, and she is the more to be feared because 
she chooses as a nesting place the better class of mate- 
The only materials 
immune from moth destruction are those of vegetable 


rials and not the cheaper ones. 


origin, but all those containing 
animal matter such as all woolen 
materials, hair, feathers, etc., are 
subject to the attention of this 
pest. 

As the only stage of the entire 
cycle of the clothes moth where 
actual damage occurs is the larval 
or worm stage, it then becomes 
important to understand definitely 
why this is so. Before protective 
measures can be taken up, it is 
also important to know exactly 
what food is palatable and di- 
vestible. 

When first hatched the larvae 
or worms are about 0.05 in. long 
and about as thick as a piece of 
fine sewing thread. Until they 
gain strength they assume a cir- 
cular shape, making them still 
harder to find. The worms imme- 
diately proceed to construct living 
quarters that answer the purpose 
of clothing, a resting place, and, 
later, their place for transition to 
the adult stage. 

These baby worms are very par- 
ticular as to their food; they will 
not partake of anything of a vege- 
table origin; it must be animal 
matter, wool, hair, feathers, furs, 
etc.; and while they do not possess 

sight or hearing or sense of smell 
they are able to distinguish the dif- 
ference and make the proper selec- 
tion. Even when a variety of food 
is available they show a preference 
for the softer materials; they pre- 
fer raw wool to the finished prod- 
uct, an undyed material to one that 
is dyed, but lacking one will con- 
sume the other. 

Their cycle of existence in this 
stage is determined to a great ex- 
tent by the food; the softer the 


Fig. 5. Cocoons of the Clothes Moth 


cocoon stage. 
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food, the quicker they will pass through the cycle. In the 
case of hard-surfaced materials, where the food is more 
difficult to get, more time is required before entering the 


In either of these cases the damage is about the same 


in destroyed materials. 


It is estimated that a moth worm 


will consume about 2,700 times its own weight in mate- 
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Fig. 6. Life Cycle of the 
Clothes Moth 
Damage caused by the clothes 
moth is estimated to equal 


$100,000,000 a year. This 


amount, however, represents 


only the actual damage to 
manufactured materials, and 
does not include losses to tex- 
tile manufacturers caused by 
any diminution of sales that is 
due to fear of moth damage. 
During the last few years con- 
siderable research has been con- 
ducted on the prevention of 
damage by moths. Methods for 
treating fabrics to prevent de- 
struction by the larvae have 
been developed, and adequate 
protection is now possible. The 
more progressive manufactur- 
ers of upholstery cloth and 
other textiles are now moth 
proofing their fabrics, and it is 
believed that others will find it 
necessary to adopt this policy. 


rial, yet it is only about 300 times heavier at maturity than 
when hatched. This growth is only about one-ninth of 
the food consumed in its cycle, the balance of the con- 
sumption being distributed between excreta and cocoon. 
If a worm is killed or dies for any reason, it is immedi- 


ately consumed by the others. 
This also happens to the millers as 
they die; in our incubators we 
never find either a dead miller or 
worm—they are their own scav- 
engers. 

In the construction of their 
cocoons the larvae show remark- 
able engineering ingenuity. In the 
case of the webbing clothes moth, 
the entire cocoon is constructed of 
a silky substance exuded from the 
mouth. The cocoon is built first 
in the shape of a tube open at both 
ends, later one end is closed, and 
still later the other end is 
sealed. 

These cocoons are always con- 
structed to suit the growth of the 
larva, room always being allowed 
to admit the worm turning around 
in them. The cocoon may be lo- 
cated some distance from where 
the worm is feeding; it may be 
on a piece of glass, a piece of 
wood, or a_ piece of cotton 
material. 

The worm will always return to 
the spot where it started to build 
even though the cocoon has been 
destroyed and removed. Each 
worm knows its own cocoon, and 
woe to the intruder that tries to 
occupy it; then a vicious fight 
takes place, the worms standing 
on their tails and biting each 
other. 

In the case of the case-making 
clothes moth, while the food con- 
sumed is the same, the habits are 
somewhat different. This species 
never entirely leaves the cocoon; it 
emerges far enough to secure food 
and draws back into its cocoon and 
when moving from place to place 
it carries its cocoon with it. As 
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q. 2. Larvae or Worms 
otf Clothes Voth 


* 
Fig. 4. 


it STOWS enlarges its case from time to time, both 
in length and 

Upon receiving that urge of nature to transform itself, 
the larva of either species casts off its head upon entering 
the cocoon for the last time; then seals up the cocoon, 
nd lies dormant for a period of usually four to six 
weeks. Upon emerging it appears as a miller or flying 
moth, and the entire cycle is repeated. 


(he habits of these 


circumference 


insects are unchanging. The 
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Fig. 3. Eggs of 
the Clothes Moth 


® 
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Cocoon of the Webbing Clothes Moth 


moths are actuated by instinct alone, they cannot reason. 
Each generation does exactly the same thing in exactly 
the same way as the previous generation. In each stage 
of its life cycle the clothes moth religiously fulfills its 
destiny. If the same care and attention were given in 
the employment of protective measures as is displayed by 
this creature in its several cycles, damage from the moth 
would be radically lessened and could even be entirely 
eliminated. 


Design of Narrow Fabrics 


Pade t 


12 11 


width, 12 in.; fill ) ? 


on either side) ; ing, 52 picks 40/2 
cotton. 
A large tubular 


woven neckties, but as these require special appliances at 


class of fabrics consists of tubular 
the loom they will be considered under “Special Weaves 
Effects.” 

The construction of tubular fabrics is similar to that 


group of products that are figured by bringing the back 


and 


ends to the face and at the same time lowering the face 
ends to the back, and it is in this manner that this type 
of construction is most valuable to the narrow-goods 
When so treated, however, these 
no longer tubular but double-cloth 
considered in the fol 


manufacturer ma- 


terials are fabrics, 


fabrics, and as such they will be 


lowing chapter 
[his article is the third of a series on the design and 

construction of narrow woven fabrics by Edwin J. Gib- 

bons, instructor in textile design at Samuel Slater School, 





ody of this material is two face ends to one back end, Pawtucket, R. 1. The first article (Nov. 16). discussed 
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nd bot] ‘ | back interlace in plain-weave ordet plain, rib, and tubular edges. The second (Dec. 28) 
lhe edge is plain-weave tubular, arranged one face, one discussed the use of edge wires. The next article, which 
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bacl [he warp proper consists of 113 ends of 26/2 will appear in an early issue, will consider ends and; 
cotton, of which sixteen ends form the edge (eight ends picks, design paper, and foundation weaves. 
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Questions «nd Answers 





THOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. In 
order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 


Soaking Doupioni Silk 


echnical Editor: 
Can you give me any information regarding the soak- 
ng of Doupioni silk for shantungs? (7053) 
Doupioni silk is always soaked very heavily on account 
ii the gum. It is best to tie only three skeins in a bundle 
tor the soaking, as this will give the oil and soap a better 
hance to penetrate and will help the winding. Further- 
more, the silk will run much better if wound when a little 
lamp. 
In soaking the silk, neatsfoot oil and olive-oil soap 
ive been very successful. For 100 lb. of silk use 80 
ul. of water, 12 pints of neatsfoot oil, and 12 Ib. of 
ive-oil soap. Put the soap in a tank and boil until it 
is all been melted. Then add the oil and boil for at least 
ree to five minutes. Have 80 gal. of soft water in the 
Then run in the oil and soap, making the tempera- 
ire 90°, 
The bath is then ready to receive the silk. It has been 
uind best to lay the skeins in a row at a time and dip 
e solution by means of a bucket from one tub to the 
It has also been found advisable when the silk is 
ered to work it down with the hands so as to make 
ure that it is well soaked in the bath. It is best to soak 
over night. After taking out the silk, whiz it only 
hout five minutes, so as not to take the oil all out. This 
ill also help the winding. 


ther. 


e 
Knitted Cotton Tubing 


echnical Editor: 

Ile are enclosing a small cut of cotton tubing made on 
knitting machine. We would like to know the gauge, 
e of cylinder, and size of cotton, also the grade of 
tton and the price. (7059) 
The yarn size and number of feeds can be definitely 
stablished. It is difficult to say just the machine used 
ir this material because the stitch is so loose and the 
ibric so sleazy. By analysis, it was found that eight 
‘eds were used. Twenty-four yards of the yarn raveled 
rom the sample weighed 14.8 grains, which is equivalent 
) 13.5s. cotton. Probably this cotton yarn was spun for 
-s, as knitting and raveling tend to stretch a yarn, thus 
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reducing its diameter. An estimate for the diameter of 
this machine is 14 in.; and for the cut, is eight needles 
per inch in the cylinder. This is a rather low-quality 
yarn, which should be available at not over 29c. per Ib. 


© 


Rayon Takes Size Unevenly 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending under separate cover two spools of 
150-denier 24-filament rayon. This yarn is all from the 
same manufacturer. 

Spool No. 1 resists sizing and spool No. 2 takes the 
sizing satisfactorily. Will you give us your opinion as to 
what is the cause of resistance to glue sizing on yarn of 
Spool No. 1? (7054) 

We have examined spool No. 1, which is marked 
“resists the size,’ and spool No. 2, which is marked 
“OK.” We have compared them in color and find that 
spool No. 2 is slightly creamier than the one marked 
“resists the size.” This led us to believe that the manu- 
facturer of the rayon had used more oil in softening on 
one lot than on the other. We therefore ran an ether 
extraction on the two lots and find that the oil content is 
practically the same in both cases. Spool No. 2 had 
1.11% oil, while spool No. 1 had 1.12% oil by the ether 
extraction process. 

We next examined the twist and found that they 
checked alike. The filament number is the same; viz., 24. 

We could therefore find no tangible facts which would 
lead us to believe that one spool should resist the size 
while the other should take the size. Accordingly we 
made skeins of each yarn and sized them in the same 
bath, using 15 parts size and 85 parts water. We used a 
gelatine-base size, with which was combined vegetable 
gum and a softener. We added a small amount of hot 
water to the size and stirred it until it was liquid. We 
then added the balance of water, which cooled the size 
bath down to 90° F. Next we immersed the 
worked them in the solution for five minutes, lifted them, 
hydro-extracted them, dried them, and shook them out. 

We are returning the skeins to you for your inspec- 
tion. We believe you will agree with us that there is 
very little difference between the two skeins. If anything, 
the skein marked “resists the size” is the stiffer, although 
this is ever so slight. 

We would suggest that you look into your rayon sizing 
material. We think that you will find the solution to the 
problem there. If the size is old or has been made up 
some time, it may have decomposed, due to fermentation, 
and lost its adhesive and binding properties. The size 
may lack a softener. We have found that a softener is 


skeins, 
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just as essential in rayon sizing as it is in cotton slashing. 
In the case of cotton, tallow in a soluble form is particu- 
larly suited for the purpose; but in rayon sizing, the 
softener which gives the most flexibility to the rayon, the 
best penetration, and the best lubricity in the loom must 
be adopted. Our experience tells us that a satisfactory 
softener for rayon sizing is one that is composed of sul- 
fonated castor oil and highly sulfonated tallow. 

Again, the fault may lie in the fact that the size has 
not been made up thoroughly and the stiffening in- 
gredients have settled out. If this is the case, the in- 
gredients can be found in the bottom of the storage tank 
or in the bottom of the sizing beck. Some men, when 
making up a batch of sizing compound, take a pint milk 
bottle of the solution and place it on a shelf and let it 
stand for some hours. If a white precipitate form is seen 
in the bottom of the bottle, it is realized that not enough 
heat has been used in dissolving the size. Many boil up 
the size and allow it to cool before commencing to size 


the warp. 


Streaks in Full-Fashioned Hose 


To the Technical Editor: 

lie are inclosing herewith one of our full-fashioned 
silk stockings. The stocking shows perpendicular streaks. 
The batch from which this stocking was taken was dyed 
with Azo Yellow, Red DP, Blue 5 R, Catechu 3G, and 
Black LN. Ten per cent of soluble oil and 4 lb. of glau- 
ber salt were used. The stockings were entered at 200 
I’) and the temperature raised to 205° F.in 15 min. The 
dyeing time was about 14 hours. We shall appreciate 
any information that you can give us as to the cause of 


the streaks and how we can eltiminate them. (7032) 


We have examined the hose submitted and are of the 
following opinion: The sample as received shows an 
excessive amount of oil, indicating that additional oil 
was added in the finish. We see nothing particularly 
wrong with the dyestuffs and oil used, but we consider 
the time employed as being radically wrong. We assume 
that the two-bath method was employed; that is, the 
goods were degummed prior to dyeing. Under this proc- 
ess about 60 min. is required to degum the goods. The 
inquirer states that the goods remained in the dye bath 
for 15 hours. We believe that, if this is the case, the goods 
are subjected to entirely too much handling. The color, 
as shown by the sample, should certainly be applied in 
45 min. to one hour to goods that have been previously 
degummed. 

Referring now to the perpendicular streaks, we note 
that these streaks are from several different causes. First, 
and most noticeable, are friction streaks, caused by too 
long a treatment in dyeing, and by the goods being 
thrown loosely into the dye machine or through dye nets 
too heavily loaded. In addition to these streaks we find 
sinker streaks, finger streaks from the boarder, and board 
streaks caused by changing the position of the stocking 
on the form after the drying operation has started. 

\s stated previously, the perpendicular streaks have 
heen caused by friction of some kind, thus raising a nap 
by breaking the fibers of the silk. When the goods were 
pulled onto the hot forms, the excessive oil was driven 
to the extreme ends of the broken 
crystallized in a greasy substance. 


and there 
With a magnification 
of 50 diameters this crystallized grease was readily 
visible. 


fibers, 
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We have refinished the submitted sample by first wash- 
ing in a lukewarm soap solution and after-treating in 
cold wash with 2% solution of gum arabic. We do not 
necessarily recommend the gum-arabic treatment, but in 
this instance have employed it to bind down many of the 
broken fibers. For correcting the trouble we suggest 
shortening the time employed in dyeing, the use of less 
finishing oil, through extracting of goods for boarding 
and finishing on forms at 185° to 190° F. 


e 
Puckering in Radium 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of radium which shows nine 
smooth parts and nine puckered parts clear across the 
width. In a piece 80 yd. long are four places which 
show the puckering effect for about 4 yd. The rest of 
the piece lies smooth. Can vou advise us as to the cause 
of this imperfection? 

The warp in this radium is 54 fine reed, 3 ends of 
20/22 denier double of special Crack XX in each dent 
The filling is 92 picks, three-thread 13/15-denier, Crac/ 
NX, 24 turns left. (7033) 

The sample submitted is a flesh-colored radium, and 
there appears a number of wrinkled bands from selvag: 
to selvage. Each wrinkled band is about 4 in. wide 
with 4 in. of normal flat cloth between. This is an odd 
defect, and on first appearance would seem to indicate 
either an extreme variation of twist or an extremely 
uneven yarn. 

However, analysis shows that the cloth has been woven 
with one shuttle. In so far as the cloth is approximately 
40 in. wide, and each wrinkled band is about 4 in. wide, 
or approximately 45 pick, there is about 1800 in. of 
filling yarn which gives this defect. 

Samples of the filling yarn were drawn and carefull) 
tested for twist, and there is no apparent variation there 
Samples were also drawn for weighing, and the yarn 
seems to be even in size. A careful observation shows 
that where these bands start, the width is greater at 
these wrinkled spots, so this defect seems to be caused 
by the tension in the shuttle. 

In all probability this cloth was made with a regular 
four-ring-tension shuttle, and it is fairly conclusive that 
the ring tension occasionally stuck and allowed filling to 
weave into the cloth without any tension whatever. This 
is the only reason that we can see that would cause this 
defect. 

We do not think it possible that it could have come 
from a sticky rope tension, as this would give a different 
appearance and cause an uneven pickage, which has 
carefully been counted and found to be uniform in both 
the wrinkled and flat parts of this sample. We ar 
reasonably sure that this defect can be traced back t 
a sticking tension in the shuttle. 


e 
Uneven Stitches in 
Rayon Underwear 


Technical Editor: 

Ie are sending you three cuts of rayon underwear 
cloth which appear to have an uneven stitch. We havi 
gone over our machines repeatedly, but do not seem 
to be able to end this trouble entirely. We are not satis- 
fied that the difficulty lies entirely with the stitch. Will 
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vou kindly examine these cuts thoroughly and advise us 
just where our trouble lies? The three cuts we are send- 


ing you are marked 151, 345, and 586. In giving your 
analysis, kindly mention these numbers. (7030) 


A study of the cloth submitted under a microscope 
seems to indicate a difference in the length of stitch at 
various feeds. At one magnification, the courses seem 
to vary from 12 to 15 divisions on the micrometer scale, 
while at another magnification, they seem to vary from 
30 to 35 divisions. 

Raveling the yarns from the fabric seems to bear out 
this indication. After cutting the fabric accurately be- 
tween two wales at two different places, the lengths 
between the two cuts were measured. Twenty-four 
lengths are listed consecutively in the order raveled. As 
this was a twelve-feed machine, the thirteenth course 
was from the first feed. 


INCHES PER LENGTH 


1 29.5 9 29.5 17 29.125 
2 30.0 10 20.0 18 28.00 
3 28.5 11 29.75 19 29.50 
4 29.0 12 30.375 20 29.125 
5 29.5 13 30.00 21 28.25 
6 29.5 14 29.875 22 30.0 

7 29.375 15 29.125 23 30.0 

8 29.625 16 29.00 24 30.25 


Note that in this table, courses 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 

23, and 24 are of such length as to indicate that these 
feeds are drawing longer stitches than the rest. This 
leads us to conclude that there are five of the feeds draw- 
ing slightly longer stitches than the other seven feeds. 

We have carefully raveled 60 yd. of yarn from each 
feed with the following results as the weight in grains: 
14.2, 14.5, 14.5, 14.5, 14.2, 14.4, 14.5, 14.5, 14.6, 14.4, 
14.4 and 14.2. 

This gives an average of 14.4 grains for 60 yd., which 

is equivalent to 153 denier. The range from 14.2 to 14.6 
grains would indicate a range from 151 to 155 denier, 
which is too small to give this defect. 


® 
Streaks in Dyed Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

Recently a great deal of our mercerized yarn has had 
a very streaked appearance after dyeing and spooling. 
lle would appreciate it if you would advise us what tn 
\our opinion is the cause of this. (7055 ) 


22, 


Tkere is nothing in this inquiry to indicate whether 
the streakiness is believed to originate in the mercerizing 
or in the dyeing. It would therefore be well to make a 
long knitted runner (tube) from the natural yarn and 
dye it in a rather large amount of bath so that it can be 
worked freely. After dyeing and drying, the runner 
should be examined to ascertain whether the dyeing is 
level. If it is not level and the unevenness follows the 
knitting, it is a sure sign that the mercerizing is at fault. 
lf there is unevenness that does, not follow the knitting, 
it merely means that this particular dye test was faulty. 
It would be wise to make and dye several test runners 
from different parts of a lot or from different lots. 

It is not stated whether the yarn was warp or skein 
mercerized. Therefore, we will not go into great detail 
on either process, but will state briefly the general con- 
ditions that promote evenness. Uneven mercerized yarn 
nay be caused at several different points in the process. 
To avoid these troubles the real essential is uniformity of 


January 


treatment. All parts of the yarn should be evenly boiled- 
out, and equally wet on entering the caustic. They 
should have the water uniformly (and, of course, com- 
pletely) displaced by caustic of full mercerizing strength. 
Washing, souring, and especially the final washing should 
be done thoroughly, so that no traces of acid will be left 
that might affect dyeing. Finally, uniform drying seems 
to be especially important. To illustrate this last point, 
if a skein of yarn is air-dried without heat, and another 
just like it is dried in a hot oven or dryer, the two will 
come to quite different shades when dyed in the same 
bath, even though they appeared equally dry before they 
were dyed. Therefore, the yarn should be uniformly 
dry at whatever temperature is used. 

Without the knowledge of what equipment is in use, 
it is hardly possible to attempt to state just how to attain 
these conditions. It should, however, be possible for 
somebody on the job to go over each step in the process 
and decide whether these requirements are being ful- 
filled. If there was no unlevelness in the test runner, it 
indicates that the trouble is due to some unfavorable 
condition in the dyeing. Suggestions here can be made 
only in general terms. Dyers vary in their methods and 
a great deal depends upon the kind of machines in use. 
The usual dyeing precautions are even more important 
than usual, as mercerized cotton dyes more quickly than 
ordinary cotton. 

The attempt must be made to get the dye solution at 
its full strength to all parts of each dye lot as quickly as 
possible after the batch is entered. In compound shades, 
dyes should be used which work together. If laboratory 
facilities are lacking, the dyes can be selected by the aid 
of the dye manufacturers. Some dyers drop the lots 
of dry yarn directly into the hot or boiling baths and 
depend upon rapid circulation of the liquor to give an 
almost instantaneous wetting before any appreciable 
amount of the dye is exhausted. Others depend more 
upon retarding the dyeing by using soap or a similar 
agent in the bath. The color is then worked on slowly, 
with very little salt. 

The baths should not be crowded. Also, to assist in 

level dyeing the dye can be fed on in two or more equal 
portions with turning or circulation after each addition. 
If the yarn is hung on sticks that do not turn, it may be 
taken down after the first half of the color has been on 
and hung the other end up. It may also have its position 
changed in the machine. It rather likely that the 
trouble in this inquiry is in the dyeing and that it can be 
eliminated by attention to details such as those outlined. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best 
of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 


received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and 
data possible. In the case of damage to material, a 
sample should be sent. We do not undertake routine 
analysis of woven or knitted fabric construction, or 
investigation involving unusual expense. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as evi- 
dence of good faith. The identity of those seeking 
information on technical subjects will not be disclosed. 
Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will 
be signed by the correspondent’s name unless the letter 
itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
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NEWS about MI 


W. C. Brap.ey, president of the Eagle 


& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., was re- 
elected president of the Columbus, Ga., 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, Epwarp A. BIGELow, 


treasurer and manager of the Hopeville 
Mills and Mere BELL, president and treas- 


urer of the Bell Co., all of Worcester, 
Mass. have been elected trustees for three 
ears of the Worcester Mechanics Savings 
Bank 

\. L. Emerson, head of the Warrens- 


burg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., has been 
elected a director of the Emerson National 


1 


Bank at that place for the coming year 


[. H. Bar 


Barnwell & 


SWELL, of the cotton firm ot 
Memphis, Tenn., has 


Hayes, 


been elected president of the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange 
Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of State 
\ & E College, Raleigh, will speak at the 
neeting of the Piedmont section of the 
\merican Association of Textile Chemists 
ind Colorists in Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 25 
\ C. Comins, a former president 
the Manufacturers’ Textile Association, 
Vorcester, Mass., 1s chairman of a nomi 
ting committee to report a list ot officers 
ex { it the wnual meeting to be 
' roft Hotel, that city on 
| | (ire ville, S. ¢ res 
ivunea Millis t (ore lle 
\ 1 Mills Laurens, wa 
resident 1 thre \ra 
i { 1 Mil | vit] are 
cturu ants ( este 
| Whitmire, at a me 
! ectors, held at ¢ 
~ 
We 14 ( In ley K 
, le HERBERT L.. POWELL; 
( t \l cler} ( \ 
1D 4 A. BEATO 
|| | SI IAMES (CJORLAC 
\ \\ } RI \\ ( NS (, 
1) | \WWoopMA 
| \ \( Kk. M. PERKINS 
ee (3 ( \ Soi and 
Pp 
ILASSITER, of Charlotte, N. C., 
resident t the M ox resville, N coe 
Mills. has been elected a director ot 


he Seaboard Air Line Ry 


\t a meeting of directors the States 


i 
Mills held 


ville (N. ( Cotton last week, 
11K following officers wer re-elected 
WitttamM WALLACE, president; F. A. SHER 
RILL, vice-president; F. B. Buncu, secre 


] 
‘ 


ary and treasurer 


Kpwarp W. Swirt, president of — the 
Muscogee Cotton Mills, Columbus, 
elected director of the 


Ga., 


Mer 


las beet r¢ 


chants & Mechanics Bank of Columbus 

ALBERT E. Vocut, president of the Voght 
Mig. Co. Rochester, N. \ has been 
50 (456) 


selected as president of the reorganized 
Waterloo Textile Corp., recently acquired 
from New York interests for $118,000. 


Joun W. Snowben, of Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Hartsell Mills Co., 
Concord, N. C., at a meeting of the stock- 
holders last week. He succeeds J. L. 
HARTSELL, deceased. Dr. Joe E. Harr- 
SELL was re-elected vice-president and I. I. 
Davis, re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

G. W. the E-Z Mills 


CLARK, head of 


Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., was elected 
vice-president and a director of the Na- 
tional Bank in that village. 

H. H. Hotcomer, vice-president and 
general manager of the Strowd-Holcombe 
Cotton Mills, Birmingham, Ala., has re 
signed 

Dr. W. O. MirsCHERLING, vice-president 
and cellulose chemist in charge of the 





TEXTILE 
Boston Wool 


CALENDAR 


Trade Association, 


\nnual Banquet, Copley-Plaza 
Llotel, Boston, Feb. 6, 1930 
* 
Committee D-13, American So 


ciety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., March 
13-14, 1930 

oO 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28 
May 3, 1930. 

. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 

a 

National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 

e 


Southern Textile Association, 


Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, My rtle Beach, S. C June 
27-28, 1930. ( Tentative.) 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting,  Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 
1930 
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rayon plant of the A. M. Johnson Co., at 
Burlington, N. C., recently addressed the 
Rotary Club, of Greensboro, N. C., at a 
luncheon. 


C. A. StTEIFELMEYER has been chose 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Birming 
ham, Ala. 


E. T. Huckans and W. J. BUHANNAN 
were elected directors of the Broadalbin 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co. for the ensuing year 
at the annual organization meeting. 


THomas J. DRUMHELLER, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., was re-elected president for 
the eleventh consecutive time of the Wash 
ington Wool Growers’ Association and J. f 
SEARS was re-elected secretary. 


Joun F. TINnstey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected president of the board of 
trustees of the Worcester Independent In 
dustrial Schools, succeeding CHARLES F 
MARBLE, treasurer of the Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., retired. Cart R. BROWNELI 
president of the Worcester Tire Fabri 
Co., succeeds Mr. Marble as trustec 


THEoporRE WILDE, executive vice-presi 
dent of the American Hair & Felt C 
Chicago, Ill., has been elected president ot 


the company, succeeding V. A. WALLIN 
who becomes chairman of the board ot 
directors 

SPENCER A. ReeEp, former president, 


treasurer and general manager of the Athol 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., has been elected a trus 
tee and a member of the board of invest 


ment of the Athol Savings Bank. 
Cuarites <A. Root,’ treasurer of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., has 


been re-elected president of the Blackstone 
National Bank of that town. 


Dr. Cuas. E. MuLtin, professor of tex 
tile chemistry, rayon and dyeing, Clemson 
College (S. C.), addressed the Chemistry 
Club of Lander College, Greenwood, S. C., 
Jan. 13, on the subject of “Chemistry in 
the Textile and Rayon Industries.” 


A. Dewey Carter and N. H. THomas 
representatives of the Victor Ring Traveler 
Co., recently visited the textile department 
of Clemson College (S. C.). Mr. Carter 
delivered an address to the students 


SPAULDING BARTLETT, former 
of the Northboro (Mass.) branch of the 
Chilton Co., Webster, Mass., has been re 
elected president of the First National Bank 
of Webster, among the newly elected direc 
tors of which are H. W. Crawrorp, agent 
for the Stevens Linen Works, and SHER- 
MAN L. Wurppte, JR., president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chilton Co., both of 


Webster. 


manager 


GrorceE F. BECKNELL has resigned his 
position as assistant manager of the Ellen- 





H. A, Ligon, Treasurer, Sewing the First Cloth, Beginning the 


Operation of the Fair lorest Finishing Plant, Spartanburg, S. C 


ro (N. C.) Mfg. Co., to accept a posi- 
i as production manager of the Walden 
in Hosiery Mills, Inc., at Valdese, N. C 


HARRIE M. Howe, 
Imer (Mass.) Carpet 


cted a trustee of the 
ai, 


manager of the 
Mills, has been 
Palmer Savings 


Hos. H. Bai, Philadelphia, Mrs. Ball 
| their daughter, leit this week for the 
erglades Club, Palm Beach, Fla., where 

will spend their winter vacation. They 
© remain in Florida for six weeks 


Il. C. Parron, manager of McFadden 

Mates, cotton buyers, of Little Rock, 

was elected president of the Littl 

ck Cotton Exchange, at the annual meet 
ecently 


t 


rER Perry, district manager of the 
rican Steel & Wire Co., and FRANK E. 
ESWORTHY, purchasing agent for the 
mpton & Knowles Loom Works, of 
rcester, Mass., have been elected direc- 

of the Worcester Chamber of Com 
rece for four years. 


Wotrr has been made _ plant 
both the American Bemberg 
American Glanzstoff Corp., 

Tenn., succeeding B. C 


iver ol! 
and 
abethton, 


LOP 


HUR QO. Roperrs, acting agent of 
\moskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
H., has retired. Mayor FRANK J. 
rT, head of transportation and storage 
the company has resigned and retired. 
ry RAUCH, personal representative of 
isurer Frederick C. Dumaine is present 


manager of the mills. 


Kk. Stmmons, of Johnstown, Pa., for- 
connected with the Domestic Com- 
Division of the Commerce Depart 
has been transferred to the Textile 
chief of its rayon and_ silk 
according to announcement by 

L. Cooper, Bureau Director. Mr. Sim- 


On as 


s has replaced J. A. Mack, who has 
transferred to the New York Dis- 
t Office of the Bureau where he will 
e charge of similar work. Mr. Sim- 
attended the University of Pitts- 
gh, and Dickinson College, being grad- 





d from the latter in 1923. He entered 









the service of the Department of Com- 


merce in September, 1927 

Wittiam J. BLepsor, formerly with the 
Cadet Hosiery Co., has been appointed 
representative of the Mock-Judson-Voeh 


ringer Co., Greensboro, N. C., manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned silk hosiery, for 
the states of Virginia and North and 
South Carolina. 


W. A. MARSHALL has been made 


assist 


ant agent for the Lindale (Ga.) plant 
the Pepperell Mfg. ( 

SyDNEY GOLDBERG and ALBERT KEYMEI 
will represent the American Fabrics Co., 
ol Bridgeport, Conn., manutacturers ot 
laces, trimmings and woven labels, in th 
St. Louis territory. 

WittrAM BEAUMONT, designer for the 
Page Mills, New Bedford, Mass., for the 


past three years has been promoted to 
position of assistant superintendent 


Wittiam H. Bucktey, Rochdale, Mass.., 
has accepted a position in 


the Pacific Mills. F. 


the designing de 


ot 


partment iwrence 
Mass. 

Curis WIESNER has accepted the posi 
tion as designer for the Uxbridge (Mass 


Worsted Co. Mr. Wiesner was formerly 
employed at the Pontoosuc Mills, Pitts 
field, Mass. 

James Wyttr, has accepted the position 
as designer for the Lee Weaving C 


Mr. Wylie 


formerly 


Petersburg, Va. was 
employed at the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man 
chester, N. H. 

/. A WIESSMAN, Providence, R l., has 
accepted a position as designer with the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass 


Epwarp J. FEEHAN has resigned his 


position as paymaster at the Otis Co., Ware, 
Mass., account of ill health He 
been with the company 12 ye and as 
paymaster for the last year 

WILLIAM QO. KENTFIELD, 


the Chicopee Mfg. Cory 
Mass., and Mrs. Kentfic 


on has 


rs 
il 


paymaster tor 
( hicopee Falls, 
d celebrated their 


) 
1 
i 


65th wedding anniversary on Jan. 17. Mr 
Kentfield has been in the service of the 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. for 67 years 


A. B. BRANNON, superintendent of the 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C 
has been made general superintendent of 
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recently 


which were 
Mfg. Co. 
LESTER CARRIER, until recently superin 
tendent of the Covington, Va., plant of the 
Industrial Corp., is now superin 


the Roberdel Mills, 


bought by Entwistle 


Rayon 


tendent of the Industrial’s Cleveland, Ohio 
plant 

EK. A. Feamster has assumed the posi 
tion of assistant superintendent of the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. He 
has been overseer of piece dyeing fot 
several vears, after graduating from the 
University of North Carolina 

LWELLYN FRANCIS, superintendent ot 
Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., North Adams, 
Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company He is succeeded by DON ALI 
HEWAT 

SARGEN D. Heat has resigned his 
position with the Stillwater Worsted Mills, 
Harrisville, R. I|., in order to become 
superintendent of Hillsboro (N H 
Woolen Mills 

Robert D. FLArvEY, who has been assist 
ant superintendent of the Lindale (aa 
plant ot the Peppe rell Mfg. Co., has beer 
promoted to superintendent 

LymMAn A. Hamrick, general super 
tendent of the Lyman chain of mills, pre 
sided over the recent get-together banquet 
of keymen and overseers of the group, held 
at Gaffney, S. C 

ARTHUR S. JARRETT, formerly night su 
perintendent of the Charles Mills Co., Red 
Springs, N. C.. has returned to his for 


mer position 


J W. MONTGOMERY has been made su 
perintendent and buyer for the Chuildrey 
Hosiery Mills, Haw River, N. C. 

JAMes F. NIeEtps, Jr., has resigned as 


issistant superintendent of the Ware Val- 
ley Mfg. Co., Inc., Ware, Mass., to become 


superintendent and manager of the Birge 


Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

H. S. Woop has been made superin- 
tendent of the Pendleton (S. C.) plant of 
the Gossett Mills 


J. B. WitttaMs, who has held the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Factory for six years, has resigned 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala., 
owned and operated by Hesslein & 
Co., New York, are now running night 
and day. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., is 
making changes in its dyeing depart- 
ment, by adding skein dyeing equip- 
ment, so that in addition to furnishing 
the trade with raw stock dyed yarn, it 
will be in a position to furnish skein 
dyed yarn put up on tops, cones or 


COps. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., which 
has been running three days a week, or 
thirty hours per week, has made an- 
nouncement that the mill will run only 
two days per week hereafter, until fur- 
ther notice. 


Griffin, (Ga.) Mfg. Go; which closed 
down last November, will resume op- 
erations within the next 60 days, under 
control of the Hightower’s interests. 
the mill will manufacture an entirely 
different line of fabrics, and at the out- 
set will make print cloths. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., who have 
maintained executive, clerical and New 
England sales offices at the Statler 
Building, Boston, Mass., for the last few 
years, have moved these divisions to 
the mill at Danielson, Conn. An office 
will be maintained at 99 Chauncy St., 
Boston, where New England sales will 
be handled. 


Puritan Mills, Assonet, Mass., have 
sold to the Hospital Specialty Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the trade-mark, good- 
will and packing supplies of their sani- 


tary napkin vending machine business 
only. The mill, real estate and equip- 
ment are being liquidated by themselves 
and now offered for sale. 


*Haynes Mills, Avondale, N. C., have 
completed the two-story addition, pro- 
viding 24,000 sq.ft. of floor space. Card- 
ing and spinning equipment will be 
installed. 


Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, 


N. ( are installing lacing machines 
in the two-story brick addition to their 
plant recently completed. 


High Point (N. C.) Yarn Mills, Inc., 
have moved their office force to the 
building occupied by the Pickett Cotton 
Mills executive headquarters. 


Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., are installing additional ma- 
chinery in their plant. 


Deep River Mills, Inc., Randleman, 
N. C., are installing in finishing room, 
dust suction equipment, and have just 
finished installing a new napper in this 
department. Automatic looms are being 
installed to replace the old looms, and 


there will be between 200 to 300, it is 
reported It will be about the middle 
ot the summer before this work has 


been completed. This plant is running 
on a full time day schedule. 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Wadesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 
recently completed the installation of 
11 additional cards, additional drawing 
frames and new opening room equip- 
ment. The Bahnson Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., built a conditioning room 
and installed new humidifying equip- 
ment. Opening machinery is housed in 
a new brick building designed by George 
C. Bell, architect, Charlotte, N. C., and 


erected by a local contractor. 


*Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
just completed the two-story addition 
64x192 ft., which adds approximately 
25,000 sq.ft. of floor space to the plant 
for the manufacture of cotton velour. 
Part of the machinery has been installed 
and the entire additional plant is ex- 
pected to be running to full capacity in 
a short time, with 50 additional 
employes. 

*Wilson Plush Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charter of incorporation has been 
issued to this concern to manufacture 
and deal in plushes. William T. Wilson 
is treasurer, Ethan A. Wilson and 
Thomas N. Boyer were also mentioned 
in the application. The concern is 
manufacturing cotton plushes at Third 
and Huntingdon Sts. 


Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 
S. C., have recently placed an order 
for 102 latest type Draper looms, it is 
said, to replace all the old looms. 


*Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
were sold at public auction Jan. 16, to 
Alester G. Furman, agent, for $270,000. 


Marble Falls (Texas) Textile Mills 
Co. has arranged for a change of com- 
pany name to the Certified Laboratories, 
Inc., with headquarters at Waco, Tex. 


*Stauffer-Dobbie, Ltd., Galt (Ont.), 
Can., has completed installation of 
equipment in its silk weaving depart- 


Wool 


Seymour (Ind.) Woolen Mills are 
said to be planning a new one-story 
mill addition, with installation of addi- 
tional equipment for increased capacity. 


Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Inc., Mill- 
bury, Mass., has resumed operations 
with electric power after a shut down 
of several days caused by an explosion 
of a boiler on Jan. 10. 


*Felters Co., Millbury, 
awarded a sub-contract to Edward A. 
Tucker and Walter S. Fox, 101 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass., for reinforcing steel 
for new one-story dye house addition, 
for which general contract recently was 
let to J. J. Roberts, 4 Wall St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Heating and plumbing con- 
tracts will soon be placed. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
which planned to reopen its woolen 
department on Jan. 20, after a 10-day 
shut down, further postponed it until 
Jan. 27. 


Mass., has 


Oxford Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass. Saul Seder, a Worcester, Mass., 
lawyer has been appointed by the Su- 
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perior Court as receiver for this com- 
pany, on petition of Harry Schwartz, 
a New York creditor. He is authorized 
to sell the property and liquidate the 
business. 


S. F. Scott & Sons, Inc., Uxbridge, 
Mass., have started up their Elmdale 
mill after a shut down of more than 
two months. 


Sheble & Wood worsted mill at Sala- 
manca, N. Y., formerly known as the 
Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co., idle for 
many months, began operations Jan. 
20 on a five-and-a-half-day week basis, 
working nine hours a day. The plant 
was acquired some weeks ago by Sheble 


& Wood, Inc., of Philadelphia. 


*Waterloo, (N. Y.) Mills, Inc., will 
be the new firm name of the former 
Waterloo Textile Corporation’s business 
recently purchased by the business men 
and mill workers from the latter con- 
cern for $118,000. Albert E. Voght, 
president of the Voght Mfg. Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., will head the new 
organization, it is stated by the com- 
mittee of five of the Waterloo Business 
Men’s Association. The concern will 
continue to manufacture automobile up 
holstery and cloth for uniforming. The 
same executive staff will be retained and 
the plant will have no connection with 
the Rochester plant or with any other 
concern, it is announced. The _ sub- 
scribers to the stock will receive 6% 
gold bonds for the money invested in 
its purchase. The plant employs about 
400 persons with a weekly payroll of 
$9,000 and is the leading industry of 
the village. 


Energetic Worsted Mills, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Pa., after being idle for three 
years, have opened with a force of 75 
which will soon be increased to 200. 
John J. Hosey, general manager of 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, is president. 


*Woolrich (Pa.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
have been chartered under State laws 
to take over and succeed to the local 
mill and business of John Rich & Bros. 
The new company is capitalized at 
$500,000, and 15,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, making total capitalization oi 
$1,000,000. The incorporators are 
Michael B., William F., Robert F., John 
B., John W. Rich, all of Woolrich; 
Ellery C. Tobias, Woolrich; and Flem- 
ing B. Rich, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


*Washington Woolen Mills, Aberdeen, 
Wash., will proceed with superstructure 
for a new addition to their plant, for 
which general contract recently was let 
to Elliott srothers, Finch  Bldg., 


Aberdeen. 
Knit 


Gardiner-Warring Co., Inc., Florence, 
Ala., is planning for expansion. A new 
warehouse will be erected, main plant 
will be enlarged and additional ma- 
chinery installed to make a heavier grade 
of goods. 

Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.. 
operated only 15 hours last week in their 
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cotton manufacturing department; how- 
ever, their rayon and silk underwear 
department is running full time. 


Universal Full Fashion Hosiery Co., 
terson, N. J., has placed an order with 
‘obert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
“Einsiedel-Reiner” high speed full- 
shioned hosiery machines. 


West Knitting Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
int has been leased by Charles F. 
est to the Apex Mfg. Co., for the 
inufacture of a line of window screens. 


Haynes Mills, Avondale, N. C., addi- 


tion has been completed and _ 6,000 
spindles have been added. 
Mock - Judson - Voehringer, Inc., 


(;reensboro, N. C., manufacturers of 

\l-fashioned hosiery, have opened their 
new salesrooms at 385 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


O. E. Kearns & Son, High Point, 
\. C., have installed 50 additional ma- 
chines for manufacturing half hose and 


women’s hose, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $35,000. 


Carpenter - Colquitt Hosiery Mill, 
Shelby, N. C., began operations at their 
plant on South DeKalb St., Jan. 14. 
[he new concern is headed by R. E. 
Carpenter and will manufacture cotton, 
ilk and rayon hosiery. 


Martinat Hosiery Mills, Valdese, 

C., are building a new office struc- 
ire and excavation is being made for a 
.o-story machine room and warehouse. 
\\hen completed the floor space of the 
null will be greatly increased and all 
le machinery housed under one roof. 


Woodland Hosiery Mills, Cheltenham, 
Va. are manufacturing full-fashioned 
siery on their 45 gauge machines. The 
rm started more than a month ago 
th Reginald Pike in charge of opera- 


ms 


*Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 

amendment to the charter have in- 
creased their maximum authorized capi- 
tal stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 
Clarence G. Burton, of Lynchburg, is 
resident. Frank L. Thomasson, of 
nchburg, is attorney for the mills. 


“Olympia (Wash.) Knitting Mills. 
ork on the addition to the plant and 
ministrative building is progressing 

rapidly. Outside work on the two-story 
ntorced concrete mill addition is vir- 
illy completed. Workmen last week 
gal pouring concrete floor on the 
st story and laying the second story 
ling. Concrete walls of the adminis- 
itive building, corner of Legion Way 
| Jefferson St., are up and the brick 
terior trimming in. Studding for the 

‘terior partitions is up. The work is 
ng done by Phillips & Newell, Olym- 

contracting firm. : 


Circle Bar Knitting Co., Ltd., Owen 

>vund, Ont., Can., will build an addi- 

to its plant, providing the rate- 

ers endorse a by-law in December 

iting a fixed assessment of $11,850 

the present buildings and all future 
ensions. 


“Supersilk Hosiery Mills Ltd., Lon- 
n, Ont., Can., have awarded additional 
'-contracts in the construction of the 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


second unit, to cost $50,000. The unit 
is the second in a $250,000 expansion 
program for which bulk contract is held 


by H. Hayman & Son, London. Walls 
are now up to the third story. 
Silk 
Lancaster (Pa.) Silk Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of taffetas, tie silks, 
mufflers, fancy silk and rayon cloth, 


have purchased a building in Myerstown, 
Pa., and are moving equipment which 
they expect to have installed by Feb. 1. 


*Foremost Fabrics, Inc., Lebanon, Pa., 
have started operations in the warping 
department of the new plant. 


H. D. Tremblau, Inc., Emaus, Pa., has 
started operations in the old Keystone 
plant, manufacturing silk. 


Patrician Silk Co. Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has increased operations and is 
now operating near full capacity. 


Toohey Silk Mills, Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., are now running on full time 
weekly schedules following the annual 
shutdown for inventofy. 


Morrell Mills, Inc., Emporia, Va., have 
completed the first unit of their plant, 
60 x 200 ft., brick construction, for the 
nanufacture of tapestries and upholster- 
ings, and production is expected to start 
about the first of March. R. B. Mor- 
rell, of Philadelphia, is president and 
Fred Taylor is plant manager. Other 
units will be added in the future, it is 
said. 


Dover Silks, Ltd., Port Dover (Ont.), 
Can., have ordered ten new Crompton 
& Knowles looms for delivery the latter 
part of February. In addition to the 
looms, the company has purchased more 
winding forms, quillers and warpers. 


Eastern Canada Silk Corp., Sher- 
brooke, Que. (Can.), will begin work 
in about 60 days on proposed new local 
broad silk mill, for which tract of land 
recently was acquired, and expects to 
have units ready for occupancy in fall. 
It is reported to cost over $400,000, 
with machinery. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowansville. 
Que., Can., report that the addition to 
their mill has been completed and that 
the 96 new looms being installed will be 
in operation the middle of January. 
Some changes on the staff have been 
made. H. W. Jackson, New York, has 
been appointed to the board of share- 
holders and F. G. Bush, formerly assist- 
ant secretary, was appointed secretary. 
Directors re-appointed were I. I. Bruck, 
president and treasurer; F. G. Bush, 
M. L. Williams, Montreal, and J. She- 
veli, New York. 


Rayon 


*Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
expects to have a considerable portion of 
building program completed early in 
February, and will place the new units 
in service at once. Alterations and im- 
provements now being made to present 
mill will also be completed by that time. 
The entire program will represent an 
investment of $3,000,000. A 239-ft. stack 
for fume elimination is be! finished. 


"oO 
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Finishi 

Colorcraft Corp., Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif., has recently been organized to 
conduct a yarn dyeing business for local 
knitting manufacturers. O. W. Kramer 


is president and manager of the new 
corporation, which is operating a plant 


at 550 Alabama St. The plant is 
equipped with modern  skein-dyeing 
equipment. 


National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has removed its transfer station 
and facilities in the New York district 
from 102 Madison Ave., to llth Ave., 
and 36th St., where enlarged quarters 
will be provided. 


Prudential Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., recently formed with a capital 
of $100,000, to operate a local plant, will 
be represented by Viviano & Kehoe, 
126 Broadway, Paterson, attorneys. The 
company is headed by Stanialao Labruna 
and P. deGise, both of Paterson. 


Miscellaneous 


*National Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn., 
in the hands of a receiver, has shut down 
indefinitely. The property was to have 
been sold at auction for the third time 
on Jan. 17. The up-set price is $147,- 
500 which is believed to be too high 
for bidders. 


Mallon Mattress Co., Boston, Mass., 
has been organized with a capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill. Barney H. Perl- 
muter, 30 Mallon Rd., Dorchester, Bos- 
ton, is president and representative. 


General Bedding Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., has been organized with a capital 
of $50,000, to operate a local plant. 
Joseph Silverman is president; and Isaac 
Silverman, 10 Algonquin St., Springfield, 
treasurer and representative. 


Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn., have begun production at their 
new mill at LeRoy, Minn., and will op- 
erate on a capacity schedule with full 
working quota for an indefinite period. 
The new plant is used for the produc- 
tion of linen spinning tow from flax. 


National Bedding Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has awarded contract to W. F. Vickery, 
of 1031 Big Bend Boulevard, for the 
erection of a one-story brick warehouse 
and salesroom, 25 x 140 ft. at their plant 
on Morgan St. 


C. O. Hasselbarth & Co., cotton felts, 
Albany, N. Y., have taken a permit from 
the city to carry out improvements at a 
cost of $2,500. 


Standard Trimming Co., Inc., 220 East 
23rd St., New York, has filed notice 
of increase in capital from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, 
Ohio, is said to be planning a new mill 
at 68th St. and Schuylkill River, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., reported to cost over $85,- 
000, with equipment. 


*Providence Braid Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has taken out a permit for pro- 
posed one-story top addition to plant, 
estimated to cost $21,000, for which gen- 
eral contract recently was let to the 
Rowley Construction Co., Pawtucket, and 
work will be placed under way at once. 
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Reeling Machine for Silk and Rayon 





Feeding Device for Automatic 


Welding Head 


New Machinery 


and Processes 


Reeling Machine for Silk 


and Rayon 


ao reeling machine for silk and rayon has been 
d placed on the market recently by the Fletcher 
Philadelphia, Pa. Extreme rigidity and 
are two of the main characteristics 
this Model 29 reel. 


' 1 » t1I007 ) 
sure uniform 


Works, In 
a i ac 
negn-speed production 


The machine is designed to 
diamonds and skeins of accurate length. 


. ' 
tal vardage Ol 


the skein is positively controlled 
through a train of gears driven from the fly to the yard 


\t the completion of the skeins the fly is 


e ci 
ypped al a weight automatically returns the count 
ear to zero. A device which prevents the starting of 
he fly until the count gear has been reset eliminates 
uuble 4 ge and, as the operator cannot set the fly 
motion accidently while changing flys, also acts as 
f¢ ( r lhe reel is equipped with a sensitive 
stop motion to stop the fly quickly and smoothly in case 
broke threa rr tl running out of the thread on 
ndling, the flys are of light but durable 
‘ silk, the fly periphery 1s 44 1in., with 
Ae 524 rayon, 42 in., with 10 skeins. The stand 
| fly | tour arms, made of straight-grained maple, 
lleable-iron spiders designed to with 
{ teaming and excessive contraction of large skeins 
low rapid removal of the skeins, the flys are col 
he flys are care fully balanced, and, to facil 
tat ( utting in and taking out, are placed close 
to the tront of the machine lo assure well-formed 
diamonds throughout the life of the reel, each fly is 
locked in its bearing, and runs between hardened steel 
rolls, which are adjustable for wear. On the standard 

1+] 


ere are two flys to a section, one on each side. The 


reel 1s also built in half-sections, for installation along a 
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wall. Special reels or attachments to meet individua 
requirements may be obtained. 

The frames are heavy and sturdy, and a 10-in. I-bean 
extends as a “back-bone” through the machine. This 
rugged construction is said to permit high fly speed, with 
little or no vibration, thus resulting in a high production 
The reel is furnished with either belt or individual-motor 
drive. Foot treadles, which can be operated at any point, 
extend along the entire machine. When a section is 
started by the foot treadle, a rod automatically raises 
the stop-motion faller wires, and prevents breaking of 
the threads due to tension in bringing up the wires 
Hand starting-levers are also furnished. ‘The traverse 
har is supported on rollers; and to afford steadiness and 
ease of adjustments, the porcelains are bolted to the bar 


Feeding Device for Welding 


. General Electric Co. 
feeding device on its automatic welding head. 


improved 
This 
auto 
matic welding which call for an increased use of hig! 


announces an 
device is designed to meet advances in the art of 


welding speeds requiring heavier welding currents and 
larger sizes of electri ile wire than heretofore ordinarily 
used. The improvement consists of the addition of 
geared drive to what was formerly the idler roller in the 
feedin It is stated that 1n this way large 
wire, which are stiff and hard to feed without 
excessive pressure on the driving rolls, are positively fe 
without slippage, at a regular rate, and with only a mod 
erate pressure between the driving rolls. 


¢ mechanism. 


S1Zes Ol 


It is also said that this device extends the uses fot 
automatic welding by making it possible to use curved 
nozzles so as to reach into otherwise inaccessible places 
and to weld in abnormal positions. Such wert 
formerly considered impractical on account of the diffi 
culty of conforming the heavier wires to any other shape 


Cases 
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than their natural curvature as they come from the reel. 

For the majority of applications the present practice 
11 automatic welding requires electrode sizes from }-in. 
tu 4-in. diameter. The improved drive-roll gears fur- 
nished on heads for these normal applications will ac- 
commodate wire of any size from }-in. to 4-in. diameter 
without changing gears. Below 4-in. the gears are not 
needed, and it is only necessary to remove the gear on 
the drive-roll shaft. Sufficient pressure can then be 
obtained for these small sizes of wire, by screwing down 
ihe adjustment on the binding roll. 


Buckley-Type Cotton Cleaner 


AN improved cotton opening and cleaning machine, 
4 & known as the Spirawhirl Buckley cleaner, has been 
ieveloped by the Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc.. 
Woonsocket, R. I. It utilizes the same Buckley beater 
iormerly employed in this company’s horizontal cleaner, 
and differs from the latter machine mainly in the addi 
tion of a set of baffle plates to the top of the casing just 
above the beater. There are six or seven of these plates, 
6 in. deep at their centers and arranged parallel to each 
ther and at an angle to the beater shaft. The plates are 
located in the space formerly used as a cleaning chamber 
in the horizontal cleaner. 

The spaces between the baffle plates afford an oppor- 
tunity for the cotton to rise by centrifugal force, float 
for an instant, and turn to a new position before being 
struck again by the beater—thus obtaining a thorough 
pening and cleaning. The angle of the plates insures 
that the cotton advances in due order through the ma- 
hine without hesitation. This baffle-plate arrangement 
s claimed to prevent all tendency toward curling or roll- 
ug of the cotton. The Spirawhirl is the same height 
s the horizontal cleaner, and resembles it in other gen 
ral dimensions. 


Spray-Painting Outfit 


A SPRKAY-PAINTING outfit has been introduced re- 
4 Acently by the DeVilbiss Co. This portable unit is 
csigned for a wide range of light-duty work in shop and 
‘actory. Two air caps give a choice of round spray or a 
1 spray several inches wide. It is stated that the 
tomizing efficiency of this spray gun makes it possible 
use practically any kind of painting or finishing ma 
rial. The outfit is also designed to spray insecticides 
ud disinfectants. The pint-size glass container has a 
andard Mason-jar thread. Ordinary Mason jars can be 
sed for extra containers. 
The light weight and compact size of this outfit are 
portant characteristics. The specially designed air 
mpressor and 1/5 hp. universal electric motor which 
ives it, weigh but 54 lb. The spray gun weighs only 
lb., and as it is so light, does not tire the arm even 








Improved Buckley-T ype Cotton Opening 
and Cleaning Machine 


with long-continued use. The spray-painting outfit em- 
bodies specific features which are said to give it greater 
capacity and efficiency than are usually obtainable in 
spray outfits of comparable type and price. The high air 
pressure produced by the powerful motor and the ad- 
vanced design of the pressure-feed spray gun produce a 
complete, fine atomization of the material and assure the 
superior results achieved by big-capacity outfits. The 
gun body and compressor housing are of aluminum alloy. 
Nozzle caps, fluid tip, valves, and other parts are of 
brass, nickel-plated, and nicely finished. The complete 
unit consists of the DeVilbiss Type GT spray gun, rotary 
compressor with switch, 15 ft. of air hose and connec 
tions, 10 ft. extension cord and plug, and brass wire for 
cleaning. The outfit is ready for use, and operates on a 
110-volt current. 


Mercerizing Yarn on Spools 


HI development of a new method for mercerizing 

unbleached cotton yarn on spools is announced by 
Dr. John C. Wichmann, who is the inventor of the 
process. The method is said to produce a soft, lustrous 
yarn. Dr. Wichmann has recently returned from 
Germany, where he has spent some months in perfecting 
the process, and is residing temporarily at a hotel in New 
York City. He states that experiments made abroad 
indicate that in addition to producing a yarn of silk-like 
handle and appearance, this method—due to its simplicity 

should result also in substantial savings. 





Portable Spray-Painting Outfit 
for Light-Duty Applications 
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Several Months Needed to Restore Stability 


Unfavorable Factors Still Predominate, but Turn 
in Cycle Will Come, Says Dr. Haney 


HE last month has brought to 
light increasing evidence that we 
are in a major downswing of a 
isiness cycle. Already production is 
well below normal, and in many in- 
stances has fallen below the low point 
the 1927 decline. 
Sometimes, such drastic curtailment 
the production of commodities has 
uickly restored the balance between 
supply and demand, but in the present 
instance commodity prices have de- 
clined even more rapidly than produc- 
tion. Supply, though reduced, is still 
o large for the markets to absorb at 
current demand levels. 
(his relationship is shown by a re- 
wed decline in the P-V Line. Not 
only is this barometer of general busi- 


ness declining, but it continues below 
rmal. This may be interpreted to 
that buyers’ demand schedules 


niean 
have been reduced both in quantity and 
price levels. For this reason, it is 
ubtful if a sharp recovery may be 
ked for very soon. Such an assump- 
i may work out in some cases, but no 
1 recovery in business has occurred 
tly after the other stock market 
nics, 
Developments in general business in 
ent weeks have bared some of the 
lities of a situation which could not 
talked away, and liquidation is pro- 
ling in business at a rate comparable 
that of 1924, 
worable Factors Developing—There 
however, a number of favorable 
clopments taking place, which are 
irtant, even though their full effect 
not be witnessed for some time. 
ef among these is the ease in money, 
1 short term rates better adjusted 
long time rates. This development 
stronger bond market. It 


ecasts a 


then be only a matter of time before 
ding will respond to this stimulus 


The 


later, business in general. 











SUMMARY 
Over-production and strained credit 
are now being corrected by cur- 
tailment of production, increased 
saving, and decreased use of credit. 
It is only a question of time before 
the inevitable upward swing in the 
business cycle begins. But earlier 
excesses were so great that it will 
take several months yet to restore 
stability and prepare for sustained 
recovery. At present the unfavor- 
able facters predominate, notably 
decreased employment and _ pay: 
rolls. The turn in textile earnings 
and stock prices is not yet definitely 
in sight. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts 
and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


recent weakness in exchange rates and 
the tendency of gold exports to cease, 
will tend to hasten these developments. 

Bank credit is being liquidated. Bills 
discounted have fallen off sharply and 
reserve ratios are improving. Member 
bank loans are being gradually reduced 
and the trend of bank investments in 
securities has been upward for several 
months. 

Control of production is being main- 
tained in some lines, as proved by the 
increase in unfilled steel orders, the 
closing of copper mines, the statement 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, and the maintenance of wool 


manufacturers’ margins. Prices of cer- 
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tain basic commodities tend to show 
relative strength, such as hides and steel 
scrap. Government subsidized market- 
ing boards may help to sustain certain 
prices. 

Consumer demand, as measured by 
department store sales, was sustained in 
December, and the latest report of cars 
loaded made a little better showing. 
Furthermore, the farmers’ income has 
remained about same as a year ago. 

In general, it may be said that reali- 
ties are now being recognized and are 
thus more likely to be intelligently dealt 
with. Overproduction and __ strained 
credit are being corrected through cur- 
tailment, reduction in credit, and in- 
crease in saving, 

Unfavorable Factors Predominate— 
The number of unfavorable develop- 
ments has grown, however, and there 
has recently been considerable disillu- 
sionment. The production of automo- 
biles, the consumption of copper and of 
cotton, the cars loaded by railways, the 
number of men employed in factories 
(as well as the amount of payrolls), 
the value of imports and exports of 
merchandise, and building activity, are 
some of the indexes which showed 
drastic declines during December. 
Several of these are below normal. 
Building permit figures, for example, 
have fallen to the 1921 depression level, 
and floor space contracts to the 1924 
low. Copper stocks were the largest 
since 1922, at which time prices were 
below 14c. Zinc stocks are the largest 
since 1921. Sales of steel are poor, 
machine tool orders fell over 45% in 
one month. In short, practically all in- 
dexes of the volume of business indicate 
that recession proceeds at a rapid pace. 

And in considering certain signs of 
increased activity recently, one must 
allow for the merely seasonal gains that 
usually occur in January production. 

Financial indications are none too re- 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Super-Processed 
YARN 


Spun to meet rigidly maintained specifica- 
tions of high quality, Durene is rapidly filling 
knitters’ and weavers’ demands for a high 
grade, lustrous yarn which will either blend 
perfectly with other yarns or make up beauti- 
fully by itself. 


The King of Mercerized Yarns, Durene, in 
woven or knitted garments is assuming a defi- 
nite place among style merchandise in both 
the low and high priced fields. No other yarn 
within the price range of Durene can ap- 
proach it in long wear, lasting sheen. 


Durene as manufactured by the American 
Yarn and Processing Co. is spun from care- 
fully selected long staple cotton. Special 
processing increases its durability, elasticity, 
absorbency and its affinity for dyes. Investi- 
gate Durene, the durable yarn with the sub- 
dued sheen. 


Write for quotation and samples on all counts. 






Representatives 
at all principal 
centers. 


HOLLY, N.C. 
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assuring. We lost over $60,000,000 in 
gold, on balance, during December, and 
more flowed out in early January. 
Member bank loans are still large, espe- 
cially security loans. Weak spots have 
cropped out in the stock market and 
several prominent stocks have broken 
through previous resistance levels to 
new lows. The public is apathetic and 
present stock movements have little 
significance, other than that they are not 
discounting good business. 

It looks as though it will take several 
months for readjustments to be com- 
pleted. No recovery is yet in sight, 
outside of seasonal activity in steel. 
The underlying trend may be expected 
to continue downward in general busi- 
ness as well as in textile manufacturing 
for some months yet. 

Cotton Mill Securities—Cotton mill 
stock prices declined throughout most 
of the years 1928 and 1929. New 
Bedford mill stocks showed some tem- 
porary strength in the fall of 1928 and 
the spring of 1929, but, aside from these 
periods, the decline has been uninter- 
rupted since the middle of 1927. South- 
ern mill stock prices have not shown a 
gain for any single month since De- 
cember, 1927. 

Why has such a prolonged decline 
occurred in cotton mill securities? The 
answer is found in the difference be- 
tween the cycles in the cotton textile 
industry and those of general business. 
There was a peak reached in the value 
of cotton manufactures, in the replace- 
ment and actual earnings margins, and 
in estimated net earnings of cotton 
manufacturers, during the month of 
September, 1927, which has not since 
been approximated. 

We estimate that the earnings mar- 
gins of average cotton manufacturers 
are too poor to permit operating at a 
profit, and that this condition has ob- 
tained since late 1927. The latest sta- 
tistics indicate that the earnings margin 
and the estimated net earnings still con- 
tinue the downward drift begun in 
1927 and in December were the lowest 
for the month since 1920. As the trend 
of earnings is downward, we look for 
no sustained advance in cotton stocks. 

Trend of Wool Mill Earnings Down 
—The average price of a representative 
group of wool mill common stocks de- 
clined continuously from March to De- 
cember, 1929. Our index of the esti- 
mated value of wool manufacturers 
reached a peak in April, 1929—just 
one month after the peak in wool stock 
prices. The latest statistics indicate 
that a down-trend in both the volume 
and value of wool manufacturing: still 
exists. This curtailment of production 
has brought about a better situation in 
manufacturers’ replacement margins, 
which moved upward during 1929, and 
in December rose to the highest level 
since July, 1926. 

Actual earnings’ margins also im- 
proved in the latter half of 1929, but 

tended to fall off in December. After 
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situation became steadily worse in the 
Fall, until 
earnings showed the sharpest decline for 
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PRICES—WNet Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Com- 
puted from the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the 
price of finished goods and the volume of production (New 
York University, Bureau of Business Research). New 
Bedford Mill Stocks—Average price 25 New Bedford 
cotton mill stocks (New Bedford Standard). Southern Mill 













Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton mill stocks 
(R. S. Dickson & Co.) 
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in November estimated net declined because 


ness in raw wool prices. 
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1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19% 
Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND 
WOOL MILL COMMON STOCKS—Net earnings in 
Wool and Cloth Industry—Computed from the estimated 
cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished 
goods, and the volume of production (New York Univer- 
sity, Bureau of Business Research). Replacement Margin 
—Computed from the cost of raw material and finished 
goods (New York University). Common Stocks—Aver- 
age of a representative group of common stocks. Average 
1923-1928=100 for all indexes. 
April, the volume of production was index of net earnings. 
declining, however, with the result that Apparently wool mill stock prices 
the estimated net earnings failed to make during the past year have discounted 
the usual seasonal gains except for a by about one month the trend of the 
mild improvement in the Summer. This value of wool manufacturers, and further 
the value of wool manufactures has 


of the sustained weak- 
Since there 


that month in recent years and fell has been no strength evident as yet 
below a year previous. December labor in the raw wool market, the prices 
indexes show that the volume of wool of securities can not be expected to 
manufacturing probably declined again. have a sustained advance in the near 
This indicates another decline in the future 





Here a black lace of Bemberg, made 
by the Rhode Island Lace Works, has 
been used by Alfred Stern & Co., New 
York, in a new and charming frock for 
formal afternoon wear. 
he distinctive features of Bemberg 
Yarn 


its drapability and its strength—are being 





its natural low luster, its softness, 


taken adv intage of by many knitters and 
weavers who see in Bemberg the oppor- 
tunity to create fabrics and garments be- 
yond the ruck of mere price competition. 

Our laboratories in New York and 
the services of our technical experts in 
both weaving and knitting are at your 
disposal to assist in developing fabrics 
of Bemberg. 


Ar~asanrc nl” 


DEIVIBEKU 





Cross Section of Yarn Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—112 Filaments 


4601 440f 
OU Denier 112 Filaments 





BRAND YARN 


Fabrics made of Bemberg 
have natural subdued lus- 
ter, drapability, softness, 
strength —the multi-multi- 
filament feature of Bemberg 
Yarn is one reason. 





Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—32 Filaments 


Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—30 Filaments 


These cuts are from microphotographs of yarn magnified 300 times, as used by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. Inc. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 180 Madison Ave., New York City 
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High Yields on Textile Shares 


Indicating Uncertainty as to 
Maintenance of Satisfactory Earnings 


Boston, Jan. 22. 

HE generally neglected condition of 

the textile shares market must be 
ascribed to a widespread opinion that the 
textile industry as a whole is still in a 
period of forced adjustment with a life 
and death struggle proceeding in many 
individual mills. The high yield on not 
a few New England mill shares would 
suggest to the inexperienced investor 
that prices are surprisingly low and that 
purchases on current levels would be 
good investments. A high yield is, how- 
ever, a danger signal. Taking at ran- 
dom half dozen well known New Eng- 
land mill shares the average price is 
$70, average dividend 6.8%, average 
vield, 9.7%. 

Mill reports coming to hand are as 
irregular as the industry itself. Some 
are good and some are bad. The large 
mill organization seems to have no par- 
ticular advantage in this new era when 
styles shift over night. Says one mill 
treasurer: “To catch popular whim a 
factory must be small enough to change 
its machinery in accord to the mcde.. . 
large scale operations are mestly on 
standardized, non-style, goods.” 

Treasurer G. Arthur Cook of the 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., East Hampton, 
\lass., speaking recently on the prob- 
lems of the textile industry stated that 
his company for the period 1917-1929 
had an annual payroll of $1,749,576 and 
an annual tax and water rate assessment 
of $97,819. No dividends have been paid 
on the common stock since 1920, stock 
is now quoted $9 to $12. If the com- 
pany finds it impossible to get on a 
profitable basis after using the best 
methods available toward increased effi- 
ciency and production, then stockholders 
will without doubt demand liquidation, 
said Mr. Cook. 

First Power Loom Mill to Liquidate 
—Stockholders of the Boston Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass., at a meeting held in 
Boston last Tuesday voted authority to 
liquidate, due to depletion of working 
capital and inability to raise new funds. 
The company is capitalized at 12,573 
shares of preferred and 8,000 shares of 
common. About 75% of each class of 
stock was represented at the meeting. 
Boston Mfg. Co. which has been oper- 
ated under that name for 117 years, 
claims the distinction of being not only 
the first mill in this country but also in 
the world where the whole process of 
cotton manufacturing from spinning to 
weaving was carried on under one roof. 
The mill also claims title to being the 
first user in this country of the power 
loom and also the first weaving mill in 
the United States to employ rayon yarn. 
This was in 1902 when it introduced a 


line of shirting and dress goods with 
artificial silk as a decorative feature. 
The company was organized in 1813 by 
Francis Cabot Lowell, inventor of the 
power loom here, and his brother-in-law 
Patrick Tracey Jackson. The plant is 
equipped with 58,232 spindles and 1868 
looms. It has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of fine goods. 

Good Earnings for Powdrell & Alex- 
ander, Inc—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., Killingley, Ballouville and Daniel- 
son, Conn., held in Boston this week it 
was announced that 1929 was the best 
year in the company’s history with re- 
gard to both sales and earnings. There 
was some falling off noted in the last 
quarter of 1929 as a result of general 
business recession, although since the 
first of the year considerable improve- 
ment has been registered. Fred A. 
Powdrell, until recently treasurer of 
W. T. Grant Co. was elected treasurer 
of the company succeeding W. H. 
Brown whose term of office had expired. 

Bates Mfg. Cuts Dividend—Directors 
of the Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., 
control of which was acquired last year 
by the New England Public Service Co. 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$2 a share, payable Feb. 1 to holders 
of record January 17. Heretofore semi- 
annual payments of $4 were made. Last 
year, prior to the change in ownership, 
the old management declared an extra 
dividend of $30 a share. The company 
issued a statement to the effect that “in 
view of the desirability of conserving 
cash reserves and large disbursements to 
stockholders last year, directors decided 
upon a dividend of $2 instead of the 
usual $4.” 

Industrial Rayon Earns $7 Per 
Share—Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, O., and Covington, Va., is expected 
to report net for 1929 of approximately 
$1,400,000, or about $7 a share on 
190,431 shares outstanding at the close 
of the year. The recently declared 5% 
stock dividend has brought the present 
number of shares to slightly over 
200,000. 

Parker Mill Accepts Berkshire Offer 
—The special meeting of stockholders of 
the Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
called to take action on the offer for the 
mill received from Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., brought out 
the fact that sufficient stock had been 
deposited to assure acceptance of the 
offer, but that such a small percentage 
of the holders of Parker & Hargraves 
bonds had been reached that action was 
deferred to February 10, to which date 
the meeting was adjourned. Asked as 


to what the change of Parker stock for 
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Berkshire stock would mean for holders 
of Parker stock, Treasurer Leonard S. 
Chace said he believed it would be bene- 
ficial, as Berkshire is paying dividends 
and will have a working capital of $8 
per spindle as against the Parker having 
but $1 per spindle. 

News in Brief—Negotiations are go- 
ing on between a New York concern 
and representatives of several Fall 
River textile plants in regard to a pro- 
posed merger of these mills which would 
involve from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 
spindles. 

Benjamin Loring Young of Weston, 
Mass., has been appointed by Judge Cox 
in Superior Court of Suffolk County 
receiver for United States Worsted 
Corp. on bill in equity brought by Old 
Colony Trust Co. as trustee for 15-year 
debentures issued in 1923, of which 
$2,853,100 are outstanding. The re- 
ceiver was authorized to continue the 
business and directed to file a bond for 
$50,000. 

Boston Stock Auctions—The follow- 
ing sales of textile shares were made at 
Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
25 Amoskeag, com. (old stock). 100 68} + 53 
16 Naumkeag. 100 90 


75 Associated Textiles 36 } 
5 Farr Alpaca.. 100 90 +- 4} 
6 Hamilton Woolen.. 100 403 + }? 
10 Nashua, com. 100 364 + 1 
19 Nashawena 100 21% | 
11 B. B. & R. Knight, com. A 6} 
50 Griswoldville, pfd 100 «13 
1 Bates oon 100 63 28} 
218 Total 
Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 


following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange and Curb for 
the week ended Jan. 22. 

Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 

American Woolen II 8} 11 + Ih 
American Woolen, pfd 32 263 ai +S. 
Belding-Hemingway. . . 6} 6 6 + jf 
*Blumenthal... 29} 294 29§ + 
Botany Mills,A... 4} 34 33 + Oh 
Cannon Mills 283 27} 28 ; 
Collins & Aikman 26} 174 25% + 7% 
Consolidated Textile. . 1} 13 14 1 
Duplan Silk 16? 154 15} } 
Gotham Hosiery 233 213 22 | 
Kayser, Julius 39 36} 364 23 
Kendall, pfd. 83 83 83 1 
Mallinson. 8} 8 8} + 3 
Mohawk Carpet 372 36} 36} 3 
Munsingwear. . 48 48 48 
Pacific Mills. 254 25} 254 
*Powdrell & Alexander 61 60 60 2} 
Real Silk Hosiery.. 50 45 50 os 
*Tubize 170 155} 156 15 


United Piece Dye Wks. 
*Listed on Curb. 


Minor Changes in South—Southern 
cotton mill shares for the week ending 
Jan 18 witnessed minor changes in 
prices. The slight advances registered 
in a few of the issues, were off-set by 
the declines, and as a result the weekly 
summary as compiled by R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Charlotte, N. C., gives the close 
for the week in the average bid price 
of the 25 most active common stocks as 
85.36 per share, this figure represents 
the close of the same group of stocks 
for the previous week. 
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Throughout the civilized world the high quality of These synthetic yarns may be had in a wide range 


the products of Dutch Enka has become a standard of denier and varying filaments... of supreme 


by which synthetic yarns are judged. These quality and distinguished by uniform grading. 


imported yarns are now available to American users: 


* General Rayon Union, Ltd. 
Netherlands Rayon Mills 
Arnheim-Ede- Rotterdam, Holland 
J. A.Van Laer, 200 Madison Ave., New York 


DISCRELLA (Dull Lustre) e 
Selling Agents: 


The variety of types of synthetic yarn proy ided by 


AMPLUM (Bobbin Spun) 
SUPER ARNUM (Pot Spun) 
SUMMUM™M (Multi-Filament) 


Ludwig Littauer & Co., 30 East 33rd St, N. Y. 
Dutch Enka enable weavers to employ these John F. Street & Co., Providence and Chicago 
Walker Yarn Co., Philadelphia 


Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia and N. Y. 


renowned products in producing finer fabries of 


many kinds. 
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Cotton Yarn Sales Disappoint 


January to Date Has Been 
Unsatisfactory Month for Spinners 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE market is in a less favorable 

position from a seller’s standpoint 
this week, there being spotty demand, no 
larger than last week and in addition 
combed spinners are reported in several 
instances to be ready to make con- 
cessions to book immediate delivery 
business. Combed yarns had heretofore 
been holding steady while carded con- 
tinued their decline. 

Carded yarns are nominally  un- 
changed from last week, but in reality 
they are lower, based on sales that have 
been made here. There are spinners of 
these yarns that have a fair amount of 
business on their books but are unable 
to receive specifications on this busi- 
ness. As result several find yarns ac- 
cumulating in their warehouses and to 
move this stock they have been willing 
to sell at a price. 

Short Sellers More Active—In ad- 
dition to this weakening factor there are 
a number of houses who have been sell- 
ing the market short, naming prices one 
or two cents under the spinner level to 
move yarns quickly. In instances such 
sellers have moved reasonable but not 
exceptionally large amounts of yarn. 
Spinners in most instances continue to 
quote 20s-2 warps of ordinary quality at 
33c. but one here and there will accept 
324c. Sales have been made lower than 
this and either spinners needing immedi- 


ate business or short sellers were in- 
volved. 
Trading has continued this week 


active as last but the month is proving 
a disappointment in view of the fact ex- 
pansion in volume expected has _ not 
materialized so far this month. January 
sales will be an improvement over De- 
cember with most houses but not so 
much so as expected. In other words 
the month will not be considerably 
larger than December which was one of 
the least active months of last year. 

Manufacturers are buying only where 
necessary and then confining purchases 
to small quantities which they want to 
use immediately. In many instances 
they cannot buy further amounts as they 
have orders now on spinners’ books on 
which they are not taking shipments. It 
will be necessary for manufacturers to 
book sufficient goods orders to take these 
undelivered yarns before the yarn mar- 
ket will be in position to go forward 
with confidence. 

Combed Yarns Less Steady—For the 
first time dealers report a weakening on 
the part of a number of combed spinners 
and state that orders have been placed 
this week several cents under the estab- 
lished market level for these qualities. 
This has come about because combed 






spinners are finding it impossible to ob 
tain specifications from  mercerizers, 
their largest customers. The latter are 
finding specifications on processed yarns 
difficult to secure and as a result it has 
been imperative for them to hold back 
shipments of their raw material, combed 
yarns. 

Mercerizers are not busy although 
they have a fair amount of business on 
their books. They are sold well ahead 
for several months in a majority of 
cases but at present their customers are 
not taking delivery. This has affected 
combed spinners and stocks are accumu 
lating to such an extent that several 
have cut their prices to obtain immedi 
ate delivery orders. It is not known how 
prevalent this price-cutting in combed 
varns has become but on the face of it 
there has not been enough to warrant 
concern among largest combed spinners 
who continue to quote former prices. 

If there is a continuation of this trend 
in combed prices it is believed it will 
not be of long duration in view of the 
situation in long staple cotton which is 
quoted at high prices in comparison with 
shorter cotton. There will be plenty of 
poor quality and short staple cotton, but 
inch and longer staples are firm anc 
differentials are expected to expand 
rather than decrease during the next 
few months. This will in the opinion of 
well-informed factors tend to prevent 
any widespread decline in combed yarns. 
Slight easiness may result from further 
accumulation of stock but this has not 
reached important proportions yet. 

Need of specifications is the most im 
portant matter in the market at present, 
affecting both carded and combed spin- 
ners. Carded spinners are anxiously 
awaiting orders from manufacturers for 
shipments on contracts taken last No- 
vember and December. Knitters are tak- 


ing delivery in better fashion than 
weavers, this applying to both carded 
and combed and in addition knitting 


yarn spinners have booked new business 
this month of fair volume, but not in 
amounts that should develop, from 
underwear trade especially. 


New Yorx.—Keen purchasers of cot- 
ton varns have been watching the mar- 
ket very closely lately, and not a few 
have stepped in and covered their re- 
quirements. Particularly in carded 
varns, buyers feel that mills are anxious 
for business at present, but that the 
unsteady situation will not hold for long, 
and the odds favor an advance rather 
than a decline. Little movement one 
way or the other is expected for a time 
hut they believe that taking advantage 
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of weak spots will be increasingly diffi- 
cult. 

The increase in volume after a dull 
spell has brought out all the old difh- 
culties the yarn market seems to have 
to go through each time before straight- 
ening out. One of these difficulties is 
the greed for volume. As soon as buyers 
begin to talk in round numbers sellers, 
who have become accustomed to small 
lots, seem to want a “big” order to tell 
the family about. The result is that 
they end up the deal with a moderately 
good cigar as their commission. Mills 
are also offenders in this respect. 

The market is still in the situation 
where every purchase is distinctly an 
individual battle and quoted prices 
merely serve to start the engagement. 
It is unfortunate that in such a predica 
ment sellers are often at sea on prices 
and, in their anxiety to secure business, 
sometimes considerably underbid com 
petitors. 

It will take a little while for the kinks 
to work out of the market, and the only 
way thev will be worked out is by a 
continuation of the present increased 
buying activity. Fortunately indications 
point to a continuance. Marketing of 
cotton yarns has been improved, but 
mills are still only brave when they have 
many orders on the books and then 
they don’t need to be brave. 


Bosron.—The yarn situation seems to 
be improving fundamentally, a very 
marked curtailment of production in De 
cember preventing additional piling up 
of unsold yarns in first hands. Produc 
tion in December judged by cotton con 
sumption was at the low point for eigh 
teen months and is making further 
headway according to good opinion. The 
situation will finally reach a_ point 
where normal demand will completely 
absorb surplus stocks. The trend has 
already started in this direction. 

Large spinner’s stocks are held re 
sponsible in some quarters for inability 
of the market to resist successfully the 
downward pressure on prices. As 
against this consumers stocks are be 
lieved subnormal and yet in such a 
situation that the spotty buying going on 
is able to secure additional supplies at 
easy prices. 

Stock-taking is now well out of the 
way. Yarn consumers are considering 
covering their needs for the next month 
or two, with quick delivery asked on 
some of the smaller orders placed. A 
factor likely to exert an increasing in 
fluence is found in the strong prob 
ability that, in general, yarn prices are 
as low as they are likely to be for some 


time to come. Knitting and weaving 
yarns already show more life, chiefly 
coarse and medium counts. Yarns fo 


wire covering and carpets are slow 

While the majority of spinners 
holding out for stable prices there art 
sufficient weak sellers to disturb the 


are 
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market. Buying all around will have to 
be in much larger volume than now seen 
to bring about a really firm market. 


The demand for fine count combed 
yarns is slow but on the surface the 
situation seems fairly firm. The 


relatively small percentage of good cot- 
ton in last season’s crop is a factor 
taken into reckoning. 


CuarLotTe, N. C.—Inquiries for 
carded yarns of almost every description 
were reported in the Charlotte-Gastonia 
market during the week, and the volume 
of sales showed some improvement, al- 
though most of the business placed was 
for comparatively small lots and for 
prompt shipment. One large buyer of 
carded yarns, who was said to have 
considered placing a fair sized contract, 
found that his particular numbers could 
purchased readily from _ several 
sources and decided to buy only in small 
lots and to await further developments 
in the market before covering very far 
ahead. 

There was no appreciable improve- 
ment in carded yarn prices, and dealers 
stated that certain carded qualities were 
heing offered at prices ranging from 
5 to le. below the quotations of repre- 
sentative spinners. Combed yarns con- 


be 


tinued to move very slowly with prices 
unchanged. Spinning mills of the Gas- 
ton County area are operating this 
week on somewhat increased schedules 
as compared with the first half of Jan- 
uary and mill stocks were said to aver- 
age less than 14 lb. per spindle. 

Sales of carded yarns were reported 


on the basis of 28c. for 10s single 
hosiery yarns, 33c. for 20s-2, and 374c. 
for 30s-2. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Some sighs of 
renewed interest in cotton yarns here 
is reported by a leading local broker. 
Actually no new orders of particular 
significance or interest have been re- 
ported here but there is said to be a 
better feeling; a littlke more optimism. 

During the week ending Jan. 18, the 
price of double extra thrown silk was 
advanced by a leading broker 10c. a 
pound. The revised price is $5.35 a 
pound. Local brokers have made no 
recent changes in the price of cotton 
yarns. 

In carded cones 10s are listed at 284 
to 29c., and 20s at 305 to 3l4c. In 
mercerized 60s-2 bring 82c. with 20s-2 
at 58c. and 80s-2 at $1.09. Combed 
singles are offered at 41 to 42c. for 18s 
and 77 to 79c. for 70s. 


Worsted Yarns More Active 


Men’s Wear Weavers Specifying; 
Larger Knitting Interest 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE is more interest being shown 

in knitting yarns, which are being 
taken more actively by light-weight 
sweater and bathing-suit manufacturers, 
while sales of men’s wear yarns have 
slowed down temporarily, the latter 
trade being fairly well covered for the 
next few weeks. Where they are not 
covered, small contracts are the rule. 
Little demand is coming from dress 
goods mills although several orders ma- 
terialized this week for worsted-cotton 
type dress goods of covert type. 

There was a flurry of sales of men’s 
wear mixtures the first week of this 
month; since that time little new busi- 
ness has been placed, manufacturers of 
these lines being well engaged at present, 
the leading ones working close to full 
time. They are taking delivery on old 
contracts at a good rate and although 
leading mixture spinners have advance 
on their books, two of the 
largest reporting that they are well 
taken care of until early March in this 
respect, it is probable new contracts will 
be placed before the end of the current 
season, 

Men’s Wear Additions—Evidence the 
men’s wear business has been at least 
‘ normal volume last year and is con- 


business 





tinuing so is to be seen in developments 
in that trade. Manufacturers in all sec- 
tions have been installing automatic 
looms which will greatly increase their 
former production. In addition to this 
there have been many dress goods manu- 
facturers who have discontinued making 
dress goods and have turned their entire 
attention to men’s wear and this has 
materially increased the number of 
looms now turning out men’s wear lines. 
In Philadelphia there are two larger 
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producers of dress goods who are now 
devoting major attention to men’s wear 
lines. In spite of these changes there 
has been no drastic over-production of 
goods, and leading mills in this section 
are well supplied with business for the 
present. 

Sales of yarns both Bradford and 
French to outerwear manufacturers 
have been expanding since the first of 
the year, the last week being the best 
with a majority of sellers in this vicin- 
ity. Spinners are finding most interest 
coming from bathing-suit and women’s 
sweater manufacturers. Zephyr yarns 
are in demand by manufacturers of the 
latter merchandise and indications are 
there will be large numbers of these 
pull-over sweaters worn during the 
spring months. 

Zephyrs for Bathing-Suits—It is in- 
teresting to note that more bathing-suit 
manufacturers are buying zephyr yarns 
this season than last, turning out a 
lighter weight bathing suit than when 
the standard 2-20s was used. Counts 
ranging from 18s to 30s in quarter blood, 
three-eighths and half blood are being 
specified by manufacturers of slip-overs, 
knit dress fabrics and light-weight 
sweaters. There is a more substantial 
demand for 2-40s, 64s, from knitters and 
fair sized sales have been reported at 
$1.80. 

There is some question among spin- 
ners as to how much new yarn business 
will develop during the remaining 
months of the present season in men’s 
wear but this is not the question with 
spinners of outerwear counts. There 
will be a large demand for outerwear 
yarns this year, no doubt larger than 
found in 1929, It is only a question of 
the manner in which this will be placed, 
the type of yarns that will be wanted 
and whether spinners will be able to 
make money on it. 

At present there is a fair margin be- 
tween tops and outerwear yarn but 
few spinners are in position to take 
advantage of it, having higher priced 
wool in their warehouses. Should wools 
strengthen indications are that outer- 
wear spinners would find their position 
more favorable than for a long period. 


Rayon Yarn Call Improves 


Manufacturers More Confident; 


Outlook Considered Good 


‘. for rayon yarns improved 
and the numerous inquiries being 
received from manufacturers indicated 
that a further increase in orders might 
be looked for. Knitters and weavers 
were in the market chiefly for limited 
quantities of 150-36s and also for some 
of the finer deniers. The broadsilk trade 
is holding off on large-scale commit- 
ments, until spring business takes more 
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definite shape. All-rayon fabrics and 
rayon mixtures are moving steadily, but 
not in any great quantity, and there is 
still a measure of uncertainty regarding 
spring production. 

Current orders were about evenly 
divided between spot and future, accord- 
ing to a leading producer. Manu- 
facturers were more confident than at 
any time since November, and the out- 
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ook for February is considered good. 

Acetate Price Situation: Announce- 
ment has been made by one producer of 
acetate yarns, of prices somewhat be- 
ow the market’s list quotations. The 
Celanese Corp. then announced new low 
prices on its yarns. The Celanese re- 
luction on weaving yarns is virtually 
iominal, as these yarns were sold prac- 
tically at these levels through the com- 
any’s rebate system. 

Dull Luster Yarn Quieter: The active 
demand for dull luster yarns which 
marked recent months has eased off, and 
some producers said they could do with 
nore business at this end. These yarns 
ire selling steadily, and orders are 
thead of November and December, but 
they are decidedly below the producing 
capacity of the plants, it is stated. 


@Shantung Demand 
Aids Spun Silk Call 


[ EMAND for spun silk yarn was 

somewhat stronger, but the market 
is still waiting for the start of real large- 
scale business. Up to date, orders have 
heen normal, with buying restricted to 
spot and nearby needs. 

The tone of the market is confident, 
particularly regarding the expected 
spring demand from the broadsilk trade. 
Manufacturers reported an excellent 
call for shantungs, and this has encour- 
iged them to increased output of that 
ine. A good part of current spun yarn 
buying comes from weavers of shan 
tungs. Tub silks also are selling, but 
the demand is less than that for shan 
rungs. 

Novelties in Demand: Yarn novelties 
vere favored in current buying, spin- 
ers reported. Numerous  fair-sized 
orders for these numbers were placed. 

Prices Steady: Prices held firm and 
there was no expectation of any early 
-hange 


* ThrownSilkStronger, 
Prices Up 10-15e. 


HROWN silk yarns advanced 10 to 

15c. during the past ten days, thanks 
to a general improvement in the tone of 
the market. Broadsilk manufacturers 
were more confident, and they placed 
considerable business, both organzines 
and crepes. 

Japan organzine 2-thread special 
crack moved steadily Monday and Tues- 
day of this week. There were no large- 
size orders placed at any end, and only 
a limited amount of futures; weavers 
were encouraged by the January move- 
ment of fabrics, but they are still hesi- 
tant as regards advance commitments. 

Throwsters were satisfied with the 
outlook. January demand to date is 
practically normal, and prospects are 
good for an active February. 








Hosiery 


some months to come.  Broadsilk 
weavers inquired frequently, and there 
were indications that this industry will 
soon be in the market for substantial 
quantities of yarn. Thrown silk stocks 
on hand were of average size. Produc- 
tion was cautious, pending end-January 
developments. 


® Increased Demand 
For Rayon Waste 


NCREASED demand for bleached 


thread waste lent strength to the 
rayon waste market this week. Prices 
held firm, and the outlook was con- 


sidered very good. One leading firm 
reported a turnover during the first half 
ot January equal to the entire January 
business of 1929, and expected that the 
total of the month, even allowing for 
tluctuations, would be well ahead of last 
year. Converters were buying steadily, 
though orders were of limited size. 
Spot demand prevailed, with a few firms 
covering into March. 

There is considerable waste available, 
but high grade yarn is limited, and cer 
tain grades are short. Certain produc 
ers were “sold up” for some weeks on 
popular numbers. 

Open waste, both bleached and un 
bleached, was quiet but steady. The 
trade looks for a general improvement 
from now on., Many inquiries are com 
ing in, and manufacturers indicated that 
they would be in the market for sub- 
stantial quantities of waste next month. 


Cotton Wastes Now 
Normal to Cotton 


Boston. 

HE cotton waste trade is all set for 

good business. Contracts in the 
main have been made wisely and the 
entire waste position from the stand- 
point of the merchandiser is more en- 
couraging than it was a year ago. The 
tone of the market is more hopeful. 
Prices are maintained fully up to normal 
percentage figures on strips and comber. 
In the case of the flat white materials 
the situation is less assuring. For the 
next couple of months it is not unlikely 
that supplies of picker and fly will run 
well in excess of demand, but if the 
automobile and mattress trades take a 
turn for the better these low-priced 
stocks may do quite well. 

Waste prices are attractive all the way 
along the line and even at the high 
points of quotation are not out of normal 
with cotton. The chief business is be- 
ing done in spinning materials, bedding 
stocks and threads wastes still quiet. 
Curtailment is under way in cotton 
manufacturing which affects the con- 
sumption of its spinning wastes on the 
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manufacturers were doing little buying, 
most of these firms being covered for 


one hand and the production of all types 
of wastes on the other hand. 


The sluggish and rather easy ten- 


dency in cotton is no help to the main- 


tenance of firm waste prices. The best 
peeler can be bought at this time around 
144c. and peeler strips no higher than 
l3c. Dealers are offering as low as 
12ic. for peeler strips. Upland strips 
are offered to consumers as low as 12c. 
delivered. 

Some ot the large houses on the street 
have extended their line of contracting 
mills and one house in particular is said 
to have obtained a contract for selling 
the year’s production of wastes coming 
out of two large and well-known Maine 
mills on a commission basis. 

Cotton waste imports for October just 
to hand again place New York in the 
first place, Philadelphia in the second 
and Boston in the third. New York 
receipts totaled 1,594,000 Ib.; Philadel- 
phia, 497,000 Ib.; Boston 379,000. The 
low priced import for the month was 
trom India into New York at 2.9c.; the 
highest priced import received in Oc- 
tober, was from England to Boston at 
12.6c. per pound. 


Speculative Buying 
of Rags and Threads 


Boston. 

HE wool waste market is shaping 

up tor larger business. There is a 

more confident tone observable and the 
dealers are more speculatively-minded. 
Prices are stabilizing around recent low 
levels. It is not unlikely that the output 
of thread wastes this year will be smaller 
than in 1929 when the worsted industry 
was at the highest capacity for several 
vears. 

With anything like a normal balance 
between woolen and nanufac 
turing, imports of foreign threads are 
necessary. The English market in spin 
ning wastes is now in such a semi 
demoralized condition that .\merican 
importers are taking more interest in 
the situation and were there any 
pects of immediate resumption of busi 
ness on the part of the half a hundred 
woolen mills which recently closed down, 
there would undoubtedly be large specu- 
lative purchasing of worsted thread 
wastes. Bradford, in its spinning waste 
section is excited over recent large pur- 
chases by a Bradford export house, for 
an American account it is believed, of 
fine white worsted threads from 42 to 
46c. per pound. It is a very welcome 
development for Bradford dealers and 
although their sales to the exporting 
house were mostly made at a loss they 
carried with them the encouragement 
that a change for the better was close 
to hand. 

In low grade wastes like fine card and 
fine carbonized burr prices depend upon 
character of the material. Said one 
dealer, “I would not pay 25c. for some 
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We bought this im- The Banner Wrap 


ported half-hose Stripe Machine 
from a prominent knits this “’ pattern- 
New York retailer twin’ to retail 

at $3.50 profitably at $1.00 





A test of merchandising values 
that means dollars of profit to you 


ERE is a merchandising challenge the experienced hosiery 

man will not take long to answer. The $3.50 hose is im- 
ported. The $1.00 stocking pictured at the right, above, is 
identical in patterning, quality and style. Made on the Banner, 
Full Automatic, Wrap Stripe Machine, this “pattern-twin” sells 
for $1.00 with full profit to manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer... greater value to the consumer. 

Another instance of Hemphill leadership. This concern is 
always seeking, through its board of engineers, to uphold the 
uncompromising standards to which its machines are designed 
and built. The Banner Wrap Stripe Machine is the first and 
only FULL AUTOMATIC machine of its kind. With eight color 
feeds, it is built for the finest gauges of men’s half hose. A 
sample of its product will be sent upon request. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT, N. C. 
213 So. Broad James Bldg. xf Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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of the fine card wastes offered; it is 
dirty, very short staple and would show 
a big shrinkage in carbonization.” For 
a really well-dusted staple fine card 
waste 40c. at least can be obtained. The 
situation is very similar in carbonized 
burr waste. Low prices are offered on 
short-fibered material poorly carbonized, 
containing paint and tar specks, but for 
a really good burr waste a good price 
is made, one large dealer prepared to 
pay as high as 45c. for all the really 
choice waste offered. 

Low prices in the old world rag mar- 
kets and the probability that a higher 
duty will be placed upon imports of rags 
are combining to bring about a return 
of speculative activity on the part of im- 
porting houses. Woolen rag arrivals 
into Boston showed a decided gain last 
week, 


* Fewer Noils Made, 
Less Noils Consumed 


Boston. 

HE noil turnover is not very en- 

couraging but traders looking ahead 
see a larger consumption of these com- 
modities in the near future. The trend 
at this time is toward a diminished out- 
put but unfortunately there is a still 
stronger trend shown in a decreasing 
consumption. The wool top market is 
sluggish as to new business but combers 
have been rather more active in wool 
buying recently. Quotations on tops 
and noils are without change for the 
week. 


Miscellaneous noils are moving in 
routine quantities with mohair sorts 
quoted from 30c. for low carpet up to 
50c. for good medium noils. Camelhair 
noils have been steady for months at 
$1.50-$1.60 for good to choice lots. 
Moderate imports are continuous, also 
of camelhair tops. Cashmere is quoted 
$2.50 for good single combed material. 
Alpaca noils range from 50c. up to 75c. 
for choice noils. There is very little 
movement of colored noils in the Boston 
market but in Bradford a light shade 
fine noil sells as high as 58c., within 2c. 
of the white fine noil. 

The Boston noil market cannot be 
isolated from the general situation in 
the foreign markets. Most of them are 
on the down grade although Bradford 
is now showing some resistance. In 
Holland however the combing mills are 
all working full time and there is a 
greatly increased output of noils. Up 
to recently prices were on a high level 
owing to small supply, but now that the 
supply has become very much larger 
it is expected that prices in this Nether- 
land market will reach a level in har- 
mony with those in France, Germany 
and England. In the German market 
noils are moving to a lower level. Super 
Capes are offered at 60c.; average Cape 
at 52c.; Super Australian Schlumberger 
at 56c. In the Bradford market there is 
a demand for choice Cape noils but 
other merinos are slow. Crossbreds 
are steady. Lack of American support 
has been a severe blow to the Brad- 
ford market in recent months. There 
is the full difference of the 19c. tariff 
between the two markets at this time. 


Cotton Steady and Quiet 


Traders Waiting for Spot Market 
And Coming Crop Developments 


HE cotton market has passed 

through another quiet and unevent- 
ful week, so far, at least, as the move- 
ment in futures is concerned. Prices 
have moved within a range of about 20 
points with the market showing a tend- 
ency to stabilize between 17 and 174c. 
tor the early spring positions. Evi- 
dently the disposition is to wait for de- 
velopments in two directions. First, as 
the possible more immediate source of 
inspiration, in the spot situation, and, 
second, in the gradual shaping up of the 
new crop prospects as the season ad- 
vances. 

It is, of course, much too early for 
anything of a convincing ;haracter to 
develop with reference to boming crop 
prospects, and the trade in spot cotton 
as well as in futures seems inclined to 
await events in that connection. There 
is, perhaps, nothing more paralyzing in 
its reactions upon either speculation in 
futures or forward business in the spot 
inarkets, than the existence of a suffi- 


cient supply, the price of which appears 
to be maintained by the seller rather 
than sustained by the state of demand. 
This, according to popular conceptions, 
is practically the situation in the raw 
cotton market at present. 

It is considered possible that the un- 
favorable late picking season has re- 
duced the yield to some extent, but the 
recession in trade is reflected both in 
recent figures on domestic consumption 
and exports, and it is felt that there is 
plenty of cotton to go around. The price 
of it appears to have been pegged by 
the loan policies of the Federal Farm 
3oard, but with an adequate supply 
available the establishment of a mini- 
mum price is merely an invitation to 
buyers to resist advances, rather than a 
stimulant of speculation for higher 
levels. At the present time buyers are 
evidently pursuing a policy consistent 
with this theory, taking their supplies 
from hand-to-mouth and holding off so 
far as possible, pending further develop- 
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ments in the demand for cotton goods 
or the development of coming crop 
prospects which may create a new level 
of trading values. This is the situation 
toward the end of January, which can-. 
not prevail for any extended period. 

There have been no really fresh de- 
velopments with reference to the general 
policies of the Federal Farm Board or 
the cooperative organizations affliated 
with it. Perhaps these policies have 
been amplified to some extent, and it is 
now more generally understood that the 
central marketing corporation of the 
cooperatives will be able to buy and sell 
futures as well as spot cotton, and that 
it is expected to utilize the futures mar- 
get for hedging purposes. It is still the 
opinion in local trade circles that this 
central organization would enter the 
cotton market as a buyer if it became 
necessary to protect the farm loan price, 
and it is probably the situation in this 
respect that has a tendency to restrict 
short selling, while buying is held in 
check by the apparent decrease in con- 
sumption and the failure of the early 
new year to bring a sustained revival 
in the cotton goods trade, although there 
have been signs of improvement in that 
direction. 

No one seems to question that strong 
influences will be brought to bear in 
favor of reduced acreage this spring, 
but whether they will prove effective or 
not is another matter and after all it is 
the character of the season and the aver- 
age yield per acre that counts for most 
in the size of the crop. The low tem- 
peratures of this winter are thought 
likely to have reduced the number of 
boll weevil in hibernation, and there are 
some who think the farmers who reduce 
their acreage in compliance with the 
advice of the Federal Farm Board, are 
quite likely to use more fertilizer and 
give the crop more intensive cultivation. 

The spot markets have been generally 
quiet, but so far as can be learned, the 
basis has been well maintained, and it is 
likely that any improvement in demand 
would soon reveal the fact of a very 
strong position on the part of holders. 
Whether this would be reflected merely 
by increased premiums for the more de- 
sirable grades or by an advance in the 
general level of prices, and consequently 
in futures, is not altogether clear but 
it is likely that any real revival in trade 
would be reflected by a buying movement 
in the futures market, unless it should 
be checked by something in the new 
crop outlook. 


MempHuis, TENN., Jan. 20.—Active 
demand, broad both as to grade and 
staple, developed in this cotton market 
during the week. Sales by first hands 
were almost double the total for the 
previous week. Everything from non- 


descripts to good middling was wanted, 

but, on the white cottons, asked prices 

considerably restricted business. 
Information as to the character of the 
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For Textiles 


HE satisfactory flexibility of R& H service 

to textile manufacturers is due to the 
diversity of R&@H manufactures. Most textile 
chemical needs are supplied...with the prompt- 
ness and attention to detail characteristic of 
this dependable source. 
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cooperates through its Bleaching Station and 
Laboratories with the entire textile industry. 
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emand is conflicting; most shippers in- 
sist that it was due almost entirely to old 
commitments; this view is given color 
by the statement of the staple associa- 
tion that the association experienced 
very slow demand and only limited in- 
quiry. In any event, there is good rea- 
son for believing, mills are not pressing 
for deliveries and in some _ instances 
have intimated that if January shipments 
do not go forward for a month or more, 
no complaint will be made. However, 
some shippers may be getting uneasy as 
to their ability to find the cotton to 
match their commitments and are un- 
willing to allow any opportunity to 
cover to escape them. 

Demand centers on the better low 
grades, with particular reference to 
good color; the reason seems to be that 
a month or more ago, some shippers 
sold short on types; owing to persistent 
bad weather, causing rapid deterioration 
of grades, types current as recently as 
two or three weeks ago appear to have 
heen heavily oversold and there is a 
scramble to match them. Some of the 
very low grades are selling as low as 
llc., but descriptions, or types, most in 
lemand sell from 14c. to above 15c. 

First hands are showing little dis- 
position to hold where full values can be 
obtained but are not inclined to accept 
less than quoted values. Bases are un- 
satisfactory to southern mills, although 
they are making some inquiry, light at 
the best, for low middling to strict mid- 
lling up to ls: in. New England in- 
uiry is almost negligible. Liverpool in- 
uiry has improved a little and a small 
mount of actual business accomplished. 

lhe weather during the week was un- 
tavorable for completing the harvest and 

r new crop preparations, except a 

oderate amount of plowing was done 

the southeast. The northern half of 
he belt, west of the Mississippi River 
nd a considerable distance eastward, ex- 
erienced zero temperatures and below. 
ie cold wave is moving eastward 
wards the Atlantic. Temperatures 
'elow 10 degrees, it is claimed, destroy 
eevils. 


Boston. — Increased interest and 
rger buying of cotton is the feature of 
week in the New England centers. 
he buying situation has widened con- 
lerably with purchases about evenly 
vided between extra staples and 
ected shorter cottons. Some activity 
s also been seen in low grade cottons 
undertenderable qualities, salable only 
actual samples. 
Prices on the good staples are firm to 
her. The supply of extra high grades 
‘nown to be scarce and this is more 
‘erminative of price than the com- 
paratively restricted demand. It is esti- 
ted that cotton sales during the past 
days have ranged from 20 to 30 
isand bales. 
he extra staple cotton market is cer- 
ly showing more life. Many are the 





inquiries, percentage of which will 
bring business. Experienced merchants 
and not a few mill men are moderately 
bullish on the extra staple grades. In 
off grades and colored cottons consider- 
able irregularity is seen, business re- 
stricted to actual sample basis. Egyptian 
cottons are very sluggish with little 
change in price basis. Rejections, it may 
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be noted, are a factor in providing con- 
siderable replacement business. 

Total consumption of cotton in 1929 
was larger than in 1928 but there was a 
marked slump in the closing month of 
the year. With 1926 as the base year at 
100 then consumption in 1927 was 110; 
in 1928, 98; in 1929, 105; in December, 
1929, 82. 


Wool Outlook Still Obscure 


Under-consumption Abroad, 


Increasing Grower Control at Home 


Boston. 
HE general wool outlook in the 
United States for wool merchants 


is not particularly bright at the moment. 
Cooperative agencies were never so ac- 
tive as at the present time and never 
before have they had such actual tangible 
government backing in the way of finan- 
cial assistance. The situation tends to 
shelve the contracting proposition inde- 
finitely. 

As a further depressing feature is the 
Department of Justice inquiry into the 
policy of the Wool Institute in the 
matter of maintaining spring prices. 
Some 200 mills announced their inten- 
tion of maintaining prices on spring 
fabrics and this was viewed by the 
wool trade as a stabilizing factor in 
manufacturing. The Government in- 
quiry may peter out without action, but 
coming at a time when the President 
and his advisors are doing everything 
they can to restore confidence it seems 
short-sighted and unnecessary. 

A spotty demand for fine wools con- 
tinues a feature with the 64s and fine 
delaine selling to the mills on a 34-35c. 
grease basis. Merino wools are firmer 
than the medium wools, which is the 
reverse of the position occupied by these 
types during the greater part of 1929. 
The uncertainty in medium wool prices 
is brought about by low selling basis in 
the South American market and a de- 
clining price market at the several New 
Zealand centers. 

Wools are low enough in the Boston 
market to be fully stabilized. Weakness, 
however, has not yet been fully elimi- 
nated, medium wools in particular being 


affected by low prices on competing 
foreign wools. While Boston has no 
cumbersome stocks of wool the situation 
is altogether different in the foreign 
markets. There is a large quantity of 
merino wool in Australia and South 
Africa and of crossbred wools in South 
America and New Zealand. During 
the last year or two there has been, 
outside the United States, an under- 
consumption of wool. It is better to 
state it this way than to say that there 
has been an over-production for as a 
matter of fact the world supply of wool 
is smaller than in pre-war times. 

Sales of crossbred wools at the several 
New Zealand centers are going along 
rather satisfactorily from the standpoint 
of amount of wool sold, but prices are 
exhibiting a downward trend. At the 
recent Wellington sale average prices 
were about 10% below the average made 
at the early December sales. Some 
resentment is seen in New Zealand be- 
cause the British Wool Federation did 
not agree to an extension of the selling 
season. The New Zealand growers re- 
gard the attitude of the Wool Federa- 
tion as being dictated by a desire to 
further depress values. 

English opinion is to the effect that 
it is scarcely possible for the wool trade 
to suffer such severe losses during 1930 
as were experienced in 1929. If wool 
cannot be successfully manufactured at 
current prices it is not likely that any 
good will be done with it at lower 
figures. The virgin wool industry is 
said to be suffering the effects of an 
expanding consumption of substitutes 
particularly silks and artificial silks. 


Raw Silk Market Stronger 


Firmer Undertone Is Noted: 


Demand Continues Steady 


AW silk continued quiet, but there 

was a stronger undertone. Prices 
held firm all along the line and in a few 
instances buyers were paying more than 
listed figures. There was no great de 
mand at any end. Broadsilk weavers 
were more optimistic, thanks to in 
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creased demand for spring fabrics; also, 
they were encouraged by the keen inter- 
est manifest by buyers at the recent sum- 
mer fabric openings. 

These mills are not expected to do 
big buying before February; numerous 
firms are fairly well stocked on raw 
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reasoning to desizing 


applies 


Why pay for transportation, handling and 
storage of say three barrels (1800 or 2000 Ibs. ) 
of desizing liquid . . 


when one little 20 lb. box of concentrated 
POLYZIME “P” will give the same or better 
results? 


POLYZIME “P” is a highly purified and 
concentrated product. Being a dry powder, it 
will not deteriorate, leak or ferment. It thor- 
oughly desizes starches, dextrins, proteins, 
gums, and certain fats. 


It has starch, gum and glue-removing prop- 
erties all in ONE product. 
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It is so quick and effective because it has pure 
enzymes in greater proportion than any other 
desizing product. 


Used on cotton, rayon, or mixtures, it strips 
the warps perfectly, prepares the way for even 
and lustrous dyeing or printing, and results in 
pure whites and that soft feel and drape so 
much sought after. 


And remember—it cuts down freight and 
storage costs 80 TIMES. Use POLYZIME 
‘“P” to secure better results for less money. 
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Ik, as the December curtailments left 
em with raw stock on hand for Janu- 


ry production. However, output is 
radually increasing, and it is believed 
at they will soon find themselves 
iliged to cover ahead. 
Outlook Good—Raw silk importers 
ere in better mood than they have been 
nce late fall, this being due not so much 
i turnover increase but to greater con- 
lence in the consuming markets. 
Current Sales Normal—January sales 
date were about normal. Most of 
e business is for spot and nearby ship- 
ent. There was a steady call for 


2()/22s, orders being of moderate size. 


Chinas were slow, and Cantons were at 
a standstill. 

Week on the Exchange—Trading on 
the Exchange opened steady with prices 
firm; futures strengthened Jan. 16, and 
there was some active trading; spots 
advanced several cents, but weakened 


later. This situation continued into the 
current week; prices were spotty on 
Monday but registered no definite 
change. Demand was light and the tone 
of the market continued firm. The 


week’s turnover was a little more than 
half of the preceding week, but on the 
whole raw silk trading was on a better 
basis. 


Underwear Cut General 
More Mills Reduce Prices 


On 1930 Heavyweights 


Stee price announcements on 
fall heavyweight underwear lines 
eliminated what litt!e hope remained for 
maintenance of prevailing 1929 rates. 
(here are still a few mills who have not 
tixed their 1930 prices, but the majority 
of the producers have reduced 125 to 
25c., and it is considered a certainty that 
remainder will find themselves 
obliged to follow suit. 
There was a big influx of jobbers and 
retailers into the New York market dur- 
x the week, and they registered keen 
terest in the new lines. They seemed 
more disposed to early buying than 
usual, and considerable business was 
ritten during the openings. This trend 
s encouraged mill agents to look for 
juick and satisfactory turnover. Nor- 
illy, the trade does little buying dur- 
ig the weeks of the openings, the gen- 


t} 
te 


eral practice being to hold off on orders 
until all lines have been priced. The 
business placed at the openings this year 
was nothing to crow about, but it marked 
an increase over last year and that was 
taken as a good omen. 

Real buying of heavyweights is not 
expected to register for a couple of 
weeks yet. Buyers were still arriving 
in New York all through the current 
week, and these factors will spend at 
least ten days “shopping” before they 
begin to place their orders. 

One producer announced a line of 
women’s undergarments made of a new 
cotton fabric. The new fabric is sheer, 
soft and unusually absorbent. It is be- 
ing made into vests, union suits and 
panties, especially fashioned for utility 
and sport wear. The garments are pink, 
pale yellow and white. 


Outerwear Market Steady 


Sweater Staples Slow; 
Bathing-Suits Active 


QWEATER staples for fall were slow 
\7 in moving. Very little business in 
se numbers was placed in the New 
rk market during the current week. 
bers did some “feeler” buying, and 
iew retailers placed small orders, but 
market as a whole was quiet. Mill 
‘nts are confident that the end of the 
nth will bring more active demand, 
they look for a good call through 
ruary, 
‘athing-suits steady — Bathing-suits 
tinued steady, with increased stress 
production. Current buying was 
nly divided among men’s and 
nen’s lines, and women’s. brightly 
red suits were in strong demand. 
view of the increasing number of 
is who are “sold up” on 1930 bathing- 








suits, there was some discussion among 
jobbers and retailers as to the possible 
difficulty of placing business in March 
and April. Customer sentiment is skep- 
tical, as usual, regarding the frequent 
reports of “sold up” conditions at the 
mills, but the frank refusals of impor- 
tant producers to dccept new orders has 
set jobbers and retailers thinking. Knit- 
ters insist that current demand is in ex- 
cess of capacity and they advise early 
buying. This may be something more 
than talk, and is worth consideration. In 
case of a repetition of the bathing-suit 
boom of last summer, the customers 
whose orders were earliest would be 
given preference in shipment; it is not 
unlikely that bathing-suit shipments will 
fall behind in April and May, and that 
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customers who put off buying until the 
last minute may find themselves “up 
against it.” However, neither jobbers 
nor retailers show any great disposition 
to defer orders. They are covering 
more confidently than at this time last 
year. There are a number of important 
distributors who have not yet placed 
their business, but buying as a whole is 
ahead of season. 

Fancy sweaters moved actively, with 
no special pressure on any line. 


® Higher-End Half- 
Hose In Active Call 


ALF-HOSE and women’s lines, 

both seamless and _ full-fashioned 
were in fair call, with small orders for 
spot shipment prevailing. Spring buy- 
ing is still hesitant, and there were few 
advance orders of any size placed this 
week. 

Knitters look for some good business 
within the next ten days, as both job- 
bers and retailers are believed to be low 
on stocks. The underwear openings for 
fall have attracted numerous buyers to 
the New York market. Many of these 
factors also are in charge of hosiery 
divisions and, it is expected that they 
will turn their attention to refilling their 
hosiery stocks as soon as they have com- 
pleted their rounds of the new under- 
wear offerings. 

Higher-end half-hose sold steadily, 
especially the lines retailing at $1 and 
upwards; there was more than the usual 
emphasis on clocks and vertical stripes, 
and the few gaily colored numbers of- 
fered in this range showed surprising 


activity. Half-hose in the 50c. range 
also was being sought. Most of this 


business was of the “fill-in” type. Knit- 
ters commented that the trade is late in 
covering for April to June delivery. 
Normally a fair amount of this business 
is placed by mid-January but this vear, 
the buying is scarcely more under way. 


® Printed Silks Move 
Actively for Spring 


ROADSILK demand was decidedly 

better this week, though orders were 
still behind normal on spring lines. 
There were numerous piece goods buy- 
ers in the New York market, and they 
placed considerable business. The call 
for spring prints is spirited, and mills 
are being pressed for early shipment. 
Buyers who usually covered in December 
for their spring needs are only now 
beginning to place their orders, and a 
last-minute rush prevails. There is also 
a fair quantity of reorders. 

Spring Prints Active—All the popu- 
lar spring prints were in demand, 
orders being numerous but small. Spot 
shipment was the rule, though some 
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Things are looking up in the 


textile industry 


Since Paris has decreed longer and fuller skirts for the ladies, a lot of 
textile men who have been down-in-the-mouth for some time are 
beginning to smile again. 


Yes, things do look brighter in the industry. Good things are in store 
for textile men who are on their toes. 


But the need for guarding against over-production, reducing manu- 
facturing costs and improving manufacturing processes exists today 
as never before. 


lt has been our privilege during the past two years to be of consider 
ible assistance to the textile industry. In our ‘Textile Research labora- 
tories we have helped to solve a great many processing problems which 
have been brought to us by our textile friends. In addition, we have 
produced textile soaps which have materially lowered production 
costs and produced better finished goods. 


It is our hope that in the year 1930 we may have the opportunity to 
extend this service greatly. 
> \ 
Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Textile Research Laboratory, 305 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


Lin, ia. 
I 
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were for 


buying 

Chiffons Picking up Slowly: 
very attractive summer chiffons recently 
shown were exciting buyers interest, but 


February delivery. 


The 


orders were limited. Manufactuers were 
covering for their output of chiffon even- 
ing gowns for spring. It is still too 
early to look for any real call from the 
retailers. 

Shantungs Firm: There was con- 
tinued interest in shantungs, and some 
reorders were placed, mostly for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Good February Expected: Although 
there were numerous buyers in the mar- 
ket, many of the biggest retail outlets 
were not yet represented. They are 


Broader Cotton 
Finished Goods Active 


expected to arrive daily during the next 
two weeks, and a gradual increase in 
demand is looked for. 

Stocks and Production: Stocks were 
plentiful, and production centered on 
spring prints. A few mills have begun 
weaving summer chiffons, but only on 
a small scale. A big spring chiffon busi- 
ness is expected, due to the delicate and 
novel designs featured this season, but 
mills will not start large-scale produc- 
tion of these fabrics until buyer demand 
has given some guage of their popularity. 


Market Tone Slightly Improved: 
Market sentiment was slightly more 
favorable, thanks to the increase in 


buyer interest. 


Goods Market 


While Gray Goods Continue Slow 


T= cotton goods market entered a 
period of broader activity last week. 
Gray goods sales continued small and in 
a sense unimportant, but finished goods 
of varied types enjoyed a fair amount 
of interest. Many out-of-town buyers 
of the larger wholesale houses were 
in the city, attending sessions of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, as well 
as shopping around selling offices. 

Blankets—Recent part wool openings 
were at very attractive levels and should 
spur buying. It is, perhaps, too early to 
form iron-clad opinions, but reports so 
iar are to the effect that buying has 
been on the cautious side. Customers, 
iccording to a few, have cut down pur- 
chases about one-third as compared with 
last year. 

Cutters-up—Work clothing manufac- 
turers are stated to have placed a good 
quantity of business since the first of 
the month. Takings, which have been 
varied, include chambrays, khakis, and 
denims in a variety of constructions. 

Wash Goods—Popular priced percales 


and similar prints have maintained a 
good volume of sales. Several garment 
manufacturers have not purchased 
heavily, due to garment stocks on hand, 
but all look forward to an exceptional 
season for cotton dress goods. 

Print Cloths—Activity has been con- 
fined mainly to filling-in buying for 
small quantities. Future prospects ap- 
pear favorable, however, due to steady 
sales of converted goods. In this re- 
spect the 80 squares continue to be an 
increasingly important factor, and mill 
stocks of this construction are compara- 
tively better off than other staple con- 
structions. 

Sheetings—A good deal is heard of 
large bids coming out at §c. to $c. below 
the market, and being refused. Sellers 
feel that large buyers have a consider- 
able interest in sheetings, but would like 
to find weak spots, such as cropped out 
in print cloths recently. So far, none 
have been located, and mills are holding 
a firm front until this business can be 
secured at more favorable prices. 


Wool Market Changes Pace 


Increased Suiting Business 


Expected Before Feb. 1 


UT-OF-TOWN clothing buyers 
arrived in New York in consider- 
ble numbers last week, causing a notice- 
hle improvement of tone in wool goods 
clling offices. An increased activity is 
xpected between now and Feb. 1, due 
’ cautious operations on the part of 
uyers for the last two months. 
Women’s Wear—The call for women’s 
ear fabrics was more pronounced, and 
ecame much broader than producers 
id noticed to date. Early spring busi- 
ess hitherto has consisted almost wholly 
{ coverts, tweeds and coating fancies. 





In the last two weeks a variety of fab- 
rics have come to the foreground, and 
have been generously sampled and pur- 
chased for nearby delivery. The promo- 
tional work of the Golden Fleece Revue 
is credited with spurring interest in a 
variety of cloths such as nubbed flan- 
nels, wool crepes, mannish worsteds, 
tricolaines, and a number of fancies. 
Men’s Wear—Business continued 
quiet and more or less confined to houses 
offering outstanding styles or colors. 
Plain effect worsteds in green, brown, 


Textile World Analyst 


blue, and gray are prominent. Approach 
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of spring has served to focus greater 
attention on the lighter shades of gray. 
Overcoatings — Several pile fabric 
mills opened 1930 prices at unchanged 
levels, while quotations on flat-surfaced 
fabrics ranged slightly lower. This was 
in line with market ideas, and no drastic 
reductions are expected in heavyweights. 
American IVoolen Openings — The 
New York offices of the American 
Woolen Co. announced on Jan. 23, that 
their Department 1 will deliver to the 
trade, beginning Mar. 1, serges and un- 
finished worsteds guaranteed mothproof 
for fall 1930 season. Representatives 
of the big company stated that this 
process has been subjected to exhaustive 
tests for the last several months en- 
abling them to offer proven product. 
The American also opened their line 
of staple fabrics the same day. The 
list as a whole shows only few changes. 
Serges are practically the same although 
a few of the better grades show a 5% 
decline. This action it was stated will 
have no bearing on their policy toward 
fancy worsteds. At the proper time they 
will meet market conditions in this class 
of fabrics. Among the staple numbers 
1820 is unchanged at $2.35, 414 is also 
unchanged, and 9613 is down 10c. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Adopts 
Color Cone System 


PHILADELPHIA. — Standard - Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., has adopted a color cone 
system to aid the knitter identify and 
keep separate the various counts of 
Standard mercerized yarns. Each count 
of their yarn will now be placed on its 
respective colored cone _ regardless 
whether it is single or ply. The color 
cone system is illustrated by their new 
color card which they are distributing 
to the trade. 

The card contains ten colors each of 
which identifies certain counts of yarn; 
yellow stands for 18s, 34s and 80s; gray 
signifies 14s, 20s, 45s and 65s. Other 
colors on the Standard card are light 
blue, pink, orange, tan, etc., all being 
indicative of new Standard cone colors 
which will help the knitter in knowing 
just what count is being handled. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ended Jan. 
18, based upon data compiled by the 
Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended ——Totals to Date 


Jan. 18 1929 1928 
Domestic 299,000 6,202,000 4,700,000 
Foreign. 2,690,000 4,493,000 11,363,000 
Total 2,989,000 10,695,000 16,063,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston.. 2,690,000 4,493,000 11,363,000 
Philadelphia 2'014,000 6,503,000 3.923.000 
Now Yerk. 2'130:000 4.696.000 6.116.000 
Total... 6,834,000 15,692,000 2,502,000 
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QUOTATIONS 


at close of business, Jan. 22, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 

















Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
Jan. 22 Jan. 15 Jan. 23 CARDED—(Average Quality) COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) .é 
PRINT CLOTHS 1930 Double carded 2c¢.-4c. higher according to quality WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Yin, Gio 7.60.. MI He. MH le. |, Sfo.| | SINGLE ee] omy ‘te. Tw ‘tw. Te 
>-1n., ’ 4*- 4 2 5- oo o™ ° ° 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Jic. 7i- 8 8}— Bic. | 108.... io sa 24s... 34 2 . $0 Me -0 45 2 teen $0. 0 66 Stay 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8}c je. 9ic. | 12s8.. Oe BiBeoss.. co. .35 | 308-2...... ~ -31 Ge-2..... Jo Be sta 
9 - 93¢ 91— Ole. 108—103c. - 36s 2.. : §2~ .53 80e-2..... yy . ue 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 i ‘ 2 & i 148. . .30 30s.. oe 40s-2 as. Sa 908-2 “99-1 = ra 
Pewnssa ~ -30}  M0sex.qual. 50-51 | $0rF 357 Be aed: 108-133 fm fP 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES ‘ 
36in., 56x60, 4.00... 8c. 8c. Ste esc ank Ps, Med...’ ....- $0. 36 SINGLES 
36 in., 48x48, 3.00... She. Me. 10j-10fc. | 10-2....... -... — .29) — 30s-2...... sso 7 6 DiS ......: OE i... 0. 484-0. B 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00... 7he. 7te. Ste. | tded...... $0.30 - 130} 360-2... vee = AP P0002 eos a SO be 
Need. 22222 LBL BIg MOece ba be 8 = TSO | Mes Lee ae gael ay 
es 208-2...... 30h 33 ord... .90.53 — 054 | rare? la Geel) leans 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 8}-8te. 8-8 fe. Bfc. | 248-2...... i oe 2... .44- 144) (70s....... =~ Tu 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75.. Zo. 63-7. 74-730. SINGLE WARPS ae .464- .474 80s....... . 86 - .87 Ca 
MISCELLANEOUS a : Pho ght fs.------- -----$0-34 | wERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 1O}e. Wie. 11-1140 | !48--- ” 304 30s. . see 7 38 | 265-2..... $0.62 -0.64 90e-2.... $1.45 -1 50 ! 
Denims, 2.20... 15e. 1 50. 174¢ a " “34 40sex.qual. ©... - 51 | 305.2... .). 63 — .65 100s-2..... 1.75 -1. 80 10 
Tickings, Bon ae 19sec. 19}c. 214-23c. Monessen s = oy Se 66 - .67 | er 2.15 -2.20 64s 
Standard prints..... 94c. Itc. 9c. TWO-PLY WARPS a, -68 - .70 me ws. Se 5 
Eastern staple ging- . ol sae = age SN nea eas .82 - 3 ' 
hams, 27-in...... 10c. 10c. 104c. » soceee "oS os. - $0. - $0. 3a os sateen a2 _ as = reeeeee ‘= = 2 58 
Br-B.cccce . = seen 4 @6M"Gs0< ces = a Pe ere me ° - +4 eoereee = 
12s-2...... -304- .31 30s-2...... .37§ - .38 | 70s-2...... .97 -1.00 WO ssid 1.10 -1 15 56 
14s-2...... -31- .314 408-2 ordin. .... - 43 803-2 1.09 -1.12 papa tr. 32 -1.37 50: 
Cotton Waste 20e-2 eee 32) 133 3 ae? sees 7 62 - -63 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS a 
Peder CONE. 6 oes n disse swcsennessees 143—15 | 8-3 and 4-ply skeins ca tubes; tinged, .26; white ‘Gide, Dchee 2 Cee, 2% bond 62s - 
PEIN Cokie cucha ka eoire ss makaiaxe mt -28}-.29; waste, .24 : Peel sli Sakel . FC 
MIE aaa ccisancis sb a bs cd ROO ow 1243—1 eeler-————-._ —Sakelarides— 
( bolos ein Re Theat ene ere 3 4 HOSIERY aaa (Frame Spun) Average Best Average Best CI 
Choice willowed picked................0. 5 — 6 8s... ..—$0.2 22s.. .$0.314-0.32 | 24s.... $0.51- 0.52 $0.60- 0.61 $0.71 $0.76 
Mak. SUPIPS ... .....ee-0-- covcosccces S3R—360 | Os. . $0. 28 384 RS lbw ia eens .324- .33 -54- .55 -63- .64 .74 .79 
SE MO DIN «cs a sintnamy ince Nem wise 4— 44] 12... -284- . 29 Rae 34 - . J -56- .57 .65- .66 on . 82 Ce 
White spooler (single) .. esse eeesene 94—10 14s.. :29 — .293 30s tying.... .35- 35 ae -61- .62 -69- .70 . 81 . & x 
16s. .294- . 30 30s reg... .36 - .36h | 458.... .66- .67  .74- .75 . 86 9 E 
18s.. -30 — .30} 3Cs ex. qual. .39 —- .394 | 50s.... ame 40 .79- .80 91 96 V 
20s... ee Me caenre .44- .45 | 60s.... .81- .82 .89- .90 1.01 1.06 J 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Closed —For Week ‘Closed Net Jan. 18 Jan. 11 WHITE GRADES 
Jan.9 High Low Jan. 15 Change | 19 markets average........... 16.78 16.95 Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver Ji 
January 17.13 17.30 17.07 17.24 OLS |. RRR RR Panes 16.45 16.65 Dallas phis gomery gusta age : 
February. 17.19 17.29 17.19 17.29 +.10 MiP.....<:s5 S205 veer eo 1.25¢ 1.01} J 
March re ee tee tee Fa PREMIUM STAPLES 6. M...... ‘I os 90F 1.00¢ — .83t J 
A pril 17.38 17.49 17.38 t ; , Th” Sores . 50 oy )6COaSst C 
May 17.49 i. 64 7 “h +! t . First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis SO are ee a a ae T 
June 17.56 17.66 6 66 t . Ys ‘ddi i 3 hi Mass ane we 6 6h ee Ce 
July 17.63 17.79 17.57 17.74 +.11 | Grade Strict Middling a 1.75% 1.50% 1.75% 2°00* 170° : 
August ee ee ee Bee RE ss tse venertense stra exns See ee ie GOe.,.. tor 2 50s 2.73% 3.258 2:80 ; 
Septembe l 6 + ee . . . Te ot ; +. oe : 2 : 
ecole ee 1735 75 NY Ubi 25. 25-25. 50c. | G- 0 er a hee 2 
ovembe 17.70 17.78 17.69 + . Z w 
“oe 17 76 17.89 17.63 17.82 + 06 CURRENT SALES G.M any ee 50* 50° 
For Previous Week eel 2 ss : : ‘ ° ° 
POT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Week Week Before | 5, Bi--------- 1-988 1.008 a, ae ie , 
Middling) Memphis total 33,738 17,769 15,384] SL. M.**... 2.50* 2.00* 2.25* 2.25* 2.27% 5 
New New Liver- | F.o.b. included..... 27,113 15,233 8,947 | L. M.##...... 3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.15* 
York Orleans pool 10 markets ; 83,265 81,912 66,772 
sie ee 8 17.45 17.05 9 49 7 YELLOW STAINED 
Sree. don 10 17.35 17.01 9.48) MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. {gy ...... 1.50% 1.50 1.50° 1.50° 1.50° 
Monday, Jan 20 7 = i. a a Sor hom Year |S. M.**...... 2.25% 2.25% 2.508 2. 50% 7 
Tuesday, Jan. 2 lon r SL : “ . 50* ° . 
Sede ton 22 17.45 17.09 9 47 ; Week Year Before M 3.00 é - 3.50 3.50 3 
Thursday, Jan. 23 17.30 16.93 9.48 = en are fers esas BLUE STAINED 
. iross receipts ‘ ’ . ‘ 
pase Pa sleet = , 5 Mm. Gs*...... 0.73*- 2.39 . 2 1.75* 1.65° 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS i, . ee oe lee ee 2008 2.75% 275+ 2.408 
tt 035 ; : sd 3.00* 2.50% 3,75* 3.75* 3.18 
2 a Total since Aug. 1...... 1,092,035 987,055 862.566 a 
This Last | Total stock.... 434,967 293,814 258,698 : 3rades not deliverable on contract. tOn Micidiing. 
Market Jan. 15 Jan. 22 Sales Week Year er = eo *171 4,602 *10,872 Off Middling 
ae = & Unsold stock in hands o 
Galveston.. 17.40 17.40 5,140 449,317 579,726 ta 5 EGYPTIAN COTTON 
New Orl'ns. 17.06 17 09 2795 514,829 340,893 oe ioe : oe 
Mobile 16.60 16.65 2,170 43,247 44,717 , _ January-February Shipment c.i.f. Boston ( ane 
Savannah 7.34 «82:45 447 77,475 51,671 Decrease Fully good fair Sak 30.70 0 . 
Norfolk 17.19 17.19 1,054 76,581 eas Fully good fair to good uppers.. 22.55 0 
New York. 17.45 17.45 5,900 94,869 ,08 AVERAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB. SHIPMENT (By John Malloch & C. 
usts 00 17.0 1,573 104,418 76,747 PaTRRN COTTON y John Malloch & Co.) 
a. ie 50 é 55 25°483 437,694 289,572 HARD WESTERN COTTON Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 22 
St. Louis... 16.25 16.25 14,134 25,707 Middling St. Middling | March Sak 27.72 : 
Houston... 17.30 17.30 12,616 1,107,329 943,275 | 1, . ; ; February uppers 19.15 0.05 
. er Ive in 20 —20}c. 21 —2\14e. 
Dallas 16.45 16.60 = 3,545 1,4 in. to 1} in . 203 2c. 22 . 224. 
1} in. : .. 214-21}e. 2}-22c. 
& it in 22}-23e. 24 —25e. ra 
13 in 27 —28c 29 —30c. 


Basis on New York, March, 17. 39c 


ee ———————— aaa ansnansnnsnnsnNNNNNNNN 
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Wool 


QHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
Fine delne. . $0.34 -$0.35 j blood.. / Bee 


ecithg... .27- .28 34 blood.. .39- .40 

teed... = Le 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 

ines, 1S OMe 4 ¥<5<40ne ues Oo $0.75 -$0.78 
California, Northern...............-- -20- .72 

PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) 
\.A........$0.85 -$0.88 B-Super...$0.68 -$0.73 
A-SSuper.... .78-— .80 C-Super... .60- .63 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 











Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


SS ee wiecvica 2-6. 
po ee Oe eae 1.10 — 1.15 
2-268, 448....... 1.20 - 1.25 
SO eee 1.25 — 1.30 
2-30s, 48s....... 1.323-— 1.374 
2-32s, 50s....... 1.374- 1.423 
2-368, 58s..... 1.574- 1.624 
2-40s, 60s..... 1.62}- 1.65 
2-40s, 64s....... 1.65 — 1.673 
2-508, 668........ 1.90 — 1.95 
SOUR, TON... 5a ce. 2.30 -— 2.35 


ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING]] 


Raw Silk 





ee, | ... gt.10 -$1.15 
(SCOURED BASIS) 2-20s, 50s in oil........ ; ots 1.224— 1.25 
ihe Mille ois eke eeencaeeek Rieke $0.80 -$0.83 | 2-20s, 56s in oil... ... bach 1.37}- 1.42} 
ee L.A Or ee ee 80 - 82 2-20s, 60s in oil........... ; 1.55 -— 1.60 
Fine and fine medium................ - .2 2-20s, 64s in oil... 1.60 -— 1.65 
i ee Ms Serge a ose iene hale cow are a= sae 1-158, 46s dyed....... ~~ 1.324- 1.35 
PIOUS. scee reer a sees twas ekdernes .70 - .72 1-158, 48s dyed......... 1.35 — 1.37} 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FRENCH SYSTEM 
Best carding poco eee eeesesseeseedses $0. 40 -$0. 43 1 20s, ie. $1.40 -$1.45 
Best combing. Pre CVE E CLT ORT .57 - .60 1 20s, 60s..... 1.45 — 1.50 
1—26s, 648..... 1.47}-— 1.50 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1—30s, 60s. . Warp | 4a €68 
— es 1—30s, 648..Warp... 1.65 — 1.70 
a WINE 56. os arin cot eens $0. . ~$0. . 4S ee. Paneey mains 1 87}— 1.923 
LET EPL oe ere . : 51. 6. Sopher... 172}- 1.80 
1 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING oe: a Soe 
pe cs we 2 3 
(IN BOND) 1—60s, 70s..... 2.20 — 2.25 
Australia: 2—60s, 70s....... 2.35 — 2.45 
NIRS Sr ee ee er ee $0.75 -$0.78 
Ry rear peer .65- .68 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
ga cea at alah aoa -36- .60 | | 305, 50-50-S80.0n cops............. $1.20 -$1.223 
Montevideo: 1-403, 50-50-60s on cops... . 8.395 — 0.37% 
DUNN Sark nO Aarne Mike awe aa ass .. .$0. 29 ~$0. 30 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops... 1.373- 1.40 
HB. .se eee ee cece erereserecceeer ees -29- 22 | 1-408, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.40 - 1.45 
Pe soho ee ey ae ye ee ; F Underwear mixes 3c. additional 
or a Ri ee ee $0.24 -$0.25 Solid color, 35c. additional 
Ee GMS 55s tia & fates atte a-ak eee ene re a ae 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
China: Combing No. 1.............. $0.25 -$0. 26 
China Filling Fleece................ ae .2e 
eS ee ae .26 - .27 
eR et soo ccascere cs — “ae - 
BOOLCh GENEL os ase sesnciesees .24- = .25 
East India: Kandahar................ .34- .36 
MEE lege wigreects SRI Varad o54 5 5.0 eS nt. oo oan 
MUR. Scared Gat ene owe a Rats aoe 39 - .41 
I ok Src nes eee ie Cieed alee ahaa .36- .38 
Silk Yarns 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $6.15 | Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. . $5.10 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 5.90! Janan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 5.00 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.25 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4.80 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.. 5.90 | Janan filature XX, 13/15 4.75 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins..... . 5.85 5 P fil ’ b a x 13 15 4 5 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins. . 4.40 | Japan filature, best A, . -6 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................- 2.55 | Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.55 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan Re iene ek 6.60 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.15 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 5.90 | Canton filature, new style 20 22. 5.05 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX......... 5.50 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.. 1.95 
Hosiery tram, crack XX............ Pe A 5.40 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22. 4.80 
RUOMNAES GRMN MUL <> fs soc wks ad'e<e'sa cams os 5.30 Grand XX (White) 20 /22.... 4.75 
: Sp. crack (Yellow 20/22..... 4.75 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. erack (White) 20/22... 4.75 
40/2 wast ae ieee aes $4.55 | Crack (Yellow) 20/22... ; leg Moe 
OS a eekauee 4.40 Bes. cesses 3.50 | Crack (White) 20/22........ a ohere anaes 4.65 
Domestic Rayon 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
First Second | Denier First Second Denier First Second 
Denier Filament Quality Quality Qual. Qual. Qual Qual. 
¢ 35....$3.50 $3.25 125: ...$1.45 $t.25 
75 ES igo ind oe $2.35 $1.65 50 2°75 250 140 115 110 
7 Sc: bck kttdcg nates 2.45 1.25 oe ; sis " 
10( 18 1.95 1.60 > ee 1.65 13@.... BUS 1.10 
10¢ Rene en ks 14 ie 2.00 1.65 100.... 1.95 1.60 Meine Ke 1.10 
125 ee on ae 1.45 1.25 oe, 1.15 1.10 
125 Me Sees sasaae 1.50 1.30 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 
4 +e Rete he a ee 3 7 3 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
151 ssc haictsigioae 1.30 15 25 «$4.15 40 30 $3.15 
151 ee e- 1.50 as 25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 
7 BE. ok No vkeweons 1.15 1.10 30 25 3.40 
71 GO. cece eens 1.35 1.30 [Due to diversified offerings prices for higher deniers 
201 30 1.10 1.05 are not listed.] 
2 a ee 125 ACETATE PROCESS 
301 NEE Al itesncen 1.00 .95 | Denier Price Denier Price 
40 a eee 1.10 95 Rae erst o He ent $2.75 Bi Scciaie $1.90 
45 MN vsatues dvs eue 1.00 .95 Wis we ken 5g. a PG oes 1. 60-1. 85 
601 PIES wasn oe ois wane 1.00 .95 | Se 2.25-2.70 ; ee : 1.55 
90 NOI ics soca se 1.00 95 100....... 2,00-2.45 Mica 1.50 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 








| 





Hal-bloed (60-420...........0. 7: 
High } blood (586). 
Aver. } blood (56s) 


High } blood. (50s).. 


46s S. A. and N. Oe 
443 S. A. and N. a 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. 
Fine (648). ieee ; 


: ba Cross-bred (46s).... 
+ bid. low (58s).... 


NOILS—BOSTON 


. $0.53-$0.58 Low j bid.. 
33 rig a bld.. 


Wool Substitutes 


WOOL WASTE 


Lap, fine white............ 
Lap, fine colored. . 
Thread White Worsted, fine 
Thread White Worsted, } blood... 
Thread Colored Worsted, “fine two- -ply.. 
Thread Colored Worsted, } bld., two- -ply 
Card, fine White. . 


Pswie nada sR pews $0.06 -$0.07 

-05- .053 
-173 
.094 
083 
. 12% 
“ae 
.19 
. 20 
.07 
. 104 
- 104 


Merinos, Fine Light.................. 


Serges, Black 






Knit, Light Hoods..... 
Worsted, Lights 
Worsted, Blues.. 
Worsted, Blacks 





. RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
For the Week Close 


| 


»>pp+LSSSSD O 
>p+paSShSS - 
>pSpaS SoD 


+++: +44 


Total contracts 290. 
Total approximate 


. 30. > tage 50 
-45— .47 


145 
<o 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light 


Net 
Chg. 


01 
02 
01 


02 
01 
.03 


Total 
value, 





Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste... 

Open unbleached waste.. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.). 
Colored thread waste... 


. $0. 32 -$0. 35 
26 


CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 


Bleached tops........ 
Unbleached tops..... 
Bleached noils.. 
Bleached garnets... 
Unbleached garnets. . 
Colored garnets. ... 
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Wholesalers Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 33) 


Howse, and to the speakers and mem 
bers of the staff of the Institute. It was 
also resolved that the director-general 
be authorized to study the subject ot 
arbitration and submit his findings to 
the board of directors, who will con- 
sider the use of arbitration in settling 
commercial controversies. Zone 3 sub 
mitted a resolution to the effect that 
zones should meet at least twice a year; 
zones should be subdivided if necessary 
for more efficient operation; the value 
of group meetings was stressed; and the 
director-general was urged to attend 
general zone meetings. 

It was recommended that the Institute 
study hand-to-mouth buying, uniformity 
in colors as pertaining to packages and 
the improved attitude of department 
store buyers to the wholesaler. 

To many minds one of the most im 
portant actions of the meeting was the 


report of the differential committee. 
One member characterized this as the 
most definite forward step the Insti- 
tute has undertaken. This report was 


adopted and referred to the board of 
directors to determine what 
any, shall be taken. 

The findings and recommendations of 
this committee are as follows: 


action, if 


THe CoMMITTrEE FINbS 

1. That cotton wash goods and domestics 
sold by the yard over the retail counter, 
reach the consumer through four rather 
clearly defined types of retail outlets 
(a) Large department stores. 

(b) Medium-sized dry goods and de- 
partment stores, operating through buy 
ing syndicates 


(c) Medium-sized and = small dry 
goods, department, and general stores, 
operating independently. 

(d) Chain stores of several types 


2. That in practically every community 
or trading area these tour types of stores 
come into direct competition both collec- 
tively and individually with each of the 
other types. 

3. That each of 
employs a buying 
the others. 

4. That manufacturers who cater to 
more than one of these types are apparently 


the four types of stores 
method differing from 


not always conscious of the effect of 
their selling policy on these competitive 
conditions. 

5. That any selling policy definitely 
favorable to any one or more of these 
several types of outlets would tend to 


destroy the competition of the types dis- 
criminated against and to that extent would 
tend toward monopoly. 

6. That any manufacturer proposing to 
reach one type of retail outlet through 
direct selling, and another type through 
wholesalers, will discriminate against one 
or the other type of retailers unless he 
adopts a selling policy which will enable 
each tvpe to meet the competition of the 
That manufacturer who decides to 
sell a portion of his product by direct sell 


ng to one type of retailer, and another 
portion of this same product to another 
tvpe of retailer by indirect selling, through 
wholesalers or distributors, discriminates 
78 (484) 


> 


against the latter type of retailer unless 
he establishes a definite price differential 


in favor of his distributors. 


THe COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS— 


1. That each manuiacturer, having the 
legal right to “choose his customers,” do 
and after having chosen the outlets 
through which he hopes to effect the dis- 
tribution of his product, then shape his sell- 
ing policy so as to place these outlets on a 
parity in their competition with each other. 

2. That any manufacturer who chooses 
to distribute through more than one type 
of retail outlet, clearly define the types of 
outlets through which he proposes to work 
for his distribution, then adopt a selling 
policy which will not discriminate in favor 
of one type and to the detriment of another 


sO, 


type. 
3. That where some of a manufac- 
turer’s retail outlets are supplied direct 


from his own warehouse, and others are 
supplied indirectly through wholesalers, 
that a system of wholesalers’ price differ- 
ential be established based on the known 
costs of selling and distribution, which will 
enable recognized distributors to sell the 
manufacturer’s product on a parity with 
the price charged by the manufacturer 
when dealing with retailers direct. 

4. That each manufacturer set up the 
conditions under which his differentials 
will be allowed and that these conditions 
be made publicly known to his industry. 

5. That in order to avoid confusion in 
the minds of retailers, manufacturers pub- 
lish list prices instead of net prices to 
wholesalers, and that wholesalers’ differ- 
entials be allowed from said list prices. 

6. That in order to aid each individual 
retailer in the preservation of his in- 
dividuality, through individualizing the 
products he distributes, each wholesaler, in 
handling branded goods, endeavor to avoid 
selling to his independent retail customers 
the identical brands sold in his trade terri- 
tory by chain or syndicate stores. 

7. That each wholesaler, before placing 
an order any product, ascertain the 
selling policy of the manufacturer in order 
to pre-determine whether or not such 
policy discriminates against any type ol 
retail outlet through which that manutac- 
turer proposes to distribute his product. 


for 


Rayon Waste at Minimum 
(Continued from page 43) 


tice to discover whether any worker is 
maltreating the units and thus making 
waste—a daily record of the weight 
should be kept (Fig. 5). The figures 
from this sheet can then be transferred 
to the weekly sheet. 

This procedure will check waste al- 
most immediately; it will give 
impetus to better care in the handling 
of the units, because it is obvious that 
an investigation will follow where a 
worker has double and treble the waste 
that a fellow worker has for the same 
quanity of material delivered. A few 
well-conducted tests. will also give a 
fair idea of what may be considered a 
legitimate amount of waste for a certain 
weight of material produced. 

When a company inaugurates this 
system of following up its waste, tact 


also 
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and diplomacy must be exercised at its 
introduction. Results then will be im- 
mediate and gratifying. It is a prac- 
tical, scientific and economical way of 
handling the waste problem. It is, 
moreover, a versatile system, which 
with suitable variations can be applied 
to any process in rayon working. 


Announce Textile 
Lecture Course 

Columbia University, of New York 
City, announces a lecture course covering 
silks, rayons, ribbons and pile fabrics, 
starting Feb. 14 and continuing for 15 


weeks. The instructor will be James 
Chittick, consulting textile specialist. 
Lectures will start with raw material 


and lead through spinning, designing 
weaving, etc. Further details may be 
secured by addressing the Secretary of 
Columbia University. 


Staley & Staley Build Large 
Hosiery Mill in Australia 


Staley & Staley, Ltd., Brunswick, 
Australia, mill will have a floor space 
of two and one-half acres. It is esti- 
mated that the building and plant will 
cost approximately £100,000 and 1,000 
persons employed. The building is of 
steel frame design with fire-resisting 
steel and concrete construction through- 
out. The several processes for manu- 
facture, dyeing, drying and packing of 
full-fashioned hose, half-hose, etce., will 
be carried out on the upper floors. 
Ample space has been set aside for the 
use of a large staff, including a dining 
room, laboratories and testing rooms for 
chemists and testing staff. A large air- 
conditioning and humidifying plant and 
a system of mechanical ventilation are 
to be installed. The architects for the 
building are Messrs. Peck & Kempter, 
Collins St., Melbourne. 


Unique Display of American 
(soods For South America 


PHILADELPHIA. — Textiles are well 
represented among the group of 66 
local concerns who have prepared a 
traveling exhibit of their goods under 
the supervision of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be shown in. various South 
American cities. Governmental officials 
and business men as well as American 
representatives of State Department 
and the Department of Commerce in 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentine are 
cooperating to make the display an 
event of outstanding importance in 
each city. The exhibit will be trans- 
ported to various South American cities 
by two large airplanes. The textile 
concerns represented are: Hardwick & 
Magee Co., rugs and carpets; Harron 
Hosiery Co., full-fashioned hosiery; 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co., tapes and 
narrow fabrics; Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
cotton and rayon textile fabrics; 
Puritan Knitting Mills, outerwear: 
John B. Stetson Co., hats; Archibald 
Holmes & Sons, carpets and rugs and 
Robinson Hosiery Mills, hosiery. 








Celanese Cuts Prices 25-70c. 


Celanese Corp. of America on Wed- 
nesday issued a list of new yarn prices, 
effective the following day. The list 
provides for considerable reduction, the 
cut ranging from 25c. on 45 denier to 
70c. on 300 denier. Other reductions 
are as follows: 45c. on 55 denier, 30c. 
m 75s, 40c. on both 100s and 120s, 30c. 
on 150s, 35c. on 200s. In case of weav- 
ing yarns, the cut is nominal as the 
yarns had sold at low prices by a rebate 
to mills. 

In announcing the new prices, the 
Celanese Corp., stated “no further pay- 
ments to converters based on construc- 
tion will be allowed.” 

The new price list follows: 


Skeins 
Spools 6-In. 5-In. 
Denier Fils Twist 7’’ Pirns Cones Cops Cops 
45 10 5 2:75 2:35 3.00 
55 13 5 2:55 2.65 — 2.80 
65 20 5 2.2 2.355 ee 
75 20 24 ae |e Ra 35 
75 40 23 2.70 2.80 corn 2.80 
100 26 23 2.0 2. aed 2.10 
100 40 23 2.45 2.55 este 2.55 
120 34 24 Le 20...... 2a 
140 40 23 ire|6U UGS OS 
150 40 23 1.0 1.78 1.6 «1.2 
150 80 24 1.85 1.95 1.90 2.00 
170 34 24 1.60 1.70 1.65 1.75 
200 40 24 1.3 t.6 t.@ tt. 
300 52 24 3) 1.06 155 «21.6 


Bottle Bobbins .05c. per lb. more than cones. 

Tinted yarn on cones .05c. per lb. additional. 

5 turns twist .2Cc. per lb. additional. 

Terms 2% 30 days F.O.B. Amcelle, Md. freight 
allowed. 

No further payments to converters based on con- 
struction will be allowed. 


Du Pont Announces 
Acetate Rayon Prices 


A price list has been issued by 
du Pont Rayon Co. on its Acele acetate 
process yarns. These yarns run in size 
trom 45 to 150 denier. 

The du Pont Rayon Co. stated as fol- 
lows: 

“In line with the established policy 
f du Pont Rayon Co. to make public 
our list prices to all consumers gen- 
erally, we announce the following prices 


on Acele, our new acetate thread, 
effective as of Jan. 15, 1930.” 
Spools or Natural Tinted 
Denier Skeins Cones Cones 
45 $2.75 te 
75 2.25 $2.35 $2.40 
100 2.00 2.10 2.15 
150 1.60 1.70 Vigo 


The plant of the du Pont Rayon Co. 
it Waynesboro has been building up its 
production since November and now is 
n position to make deliveries on the 
ibove sizes, Frank R. Scull, director of 
iles of the acetate division of du Pont 
<ayon Co., announced. 


Bbemberg-Glanzstoff-Enka 
Merger Again Rumored 


A project to effect unification of 
\merican Glanzstoff Corp., American 
semberg Corp., and American Enka 
‘Orp., rayon and other synthetic yarn 
ianufacturers, by means of an exchange 
{ shares, is now pending, according to 
‘ports received in New York from 





Berlin this week. These companies 
have been mentioned frequently of late 
in reports of a projected merger. New 
York representatives of the firms stated 
on Thursday that they knew nothing of 
the matter. The American Bemberg 
Corp. and the American Glanzstoff Corp. 
are subsidiaries of the German company, 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff. 


Enka Announces 
Rayon Yarn Prices 


A complete list of prices on various 
sizes of viscose process yarns made by 
American Enka Corp., was announced 
this week by C. S. Francis, of Cannon 
Mills, selling agents. 


The prices are for bleached high 

luster yarns, and are as follows: 
Denier Quality Filaments Price 
75 Ist 18 $2.35 
2d 18 1.65 
100 Ist 40 2.00 
2d 40 1.65 
150 Ist 24 1.15 
2d 24 1.10 
200 Ist 32 1.10 
2d 32 1.05 
300 Ist 42 1.00 
2d 42 95 

Cones 

100 40 2.10 
150 24 1.19 
200 32 1.14 
300 42 1.04 


Rayon Yarn and Waste Imports 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, reports as fol- 
lows on imports of rayon yarns, waste, 
staple fiber and yarns made from waste 
into the U. S. during the month of 
December, 1929. 


Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 
Belgium.. . 35,273 22,638 
France.... 192,204 121,441 
Germany... 344,830 287,228 
Hungary.. 896 1,120 
Italy.. ‘ 348,957 230,396 
Netherlands. 136,700 95,743 
Switzerland... 33,391 27,318 
United Kingdom... 57,737 90,166 
Canada. . 11,000 10,737 
Japan 1,100 856 
1,162,088 887,643 
Waste 
Austria... .. 7,385 709 
Belgium... 5,369 612 
France. . 449 148 
Germany.... 53,947 13,744 
Ws ics. 86,832 22,546 
Netherlands. . 10,997 1,165 
Switzerland.. . 26,439 7,152 
United Kingdom 32,738 1,719 
Canada racks 27,728 2,648 
British India.... 6,701 568 
Japan.... 9,170 2,228 
Australia... 11,453 1,178 
279,208 54,417 
Staple Fiber 
Germany..... ta he 20,540 8,803 
Switzerland....... 174 54 
20,714 8,857 
Yarns Made from Waste 
Switzerland.. . 5,072 2,991 


Hosiery-Underwear Ass’n 
Wars on Unfair Returns 


Elimination of unfair returns of hos- 
iery and underwear either by jobbers or 
retailers is the aim of a campaign to be 
launched shortly by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. This was decided at a 
meeting of the directors of the associa- 
tion at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City, Monday. 
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Business Leaders Meet 
at Washington 


ef- 
of the stock 
slump and to maintain business on an 
even keel was initiated by the executive 


D. C.—Executive 
the effects 


WASHINGTON, 
fort to offset 


committee of the National Business 
Survey Conference, which met on 
Thursday, Jan. 23, at the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce building in Wash- 
ington. 

The meeting went into closed session 
in the morning to study significant 
trends reported by the survey. 
Optimism is expressed in the findings 
far released. Recession of demand 
for loans on life insurance policies, the 
upturn of savings bank deposits, and an 
increasing number of stockholders are 
taken as important trends indicating in 
general an ability and a willingness of 
the public to buy. 

The survey’s construction committee 
met on Jan. 21 to line up the building 
trade and allied industries in the work. 
Assurance was given that building ac- 
tivity will show healthy progress during 
the year. 

$y coordinating the committees work- 
ing in various branches of industry it 
is hoped to set up a mechanism for 
maintaining national production on a 
stable basis. 


1930 Program of 
5.T.A. Meetings 


The 1930 program of the Southern 
Textile Association has not been def- 
initely arranged at this time, according 
to a statement from Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary and treasurer, but the first 
meeting of the year will be that of the 
Alabama - Mississippi - Louisiana Divi- 
sion, which has been tentatively planned 
for the last of January or the first part 
of February. 

The Carders’ Division will probably 
meet at Clemson College, S. C., either on 
March 21 or 28, while the Eastern 
Carolina Division will hold its meeting 
at Selma, N. C., in May. Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., will most likely be the place of 
the annual meeting of the association, 
June 27-28. The semi-annual meeting 
has been definitely scheduled for Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23, at the Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., which will be during 
the ninth Southern Textile Exposition. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested by knitting mill people in the 
proposed hosiery division of the South- 
ern Textile Association, and an invita- 
tion has been issued to superintendents 
and overseers of southern hosiery mills 
to join in the formation of a division. 


as 


SO 


Burlaps Easier on Quiet Market 


3urlap futures on the exchange were 
easier at mid-week due to a lowering 
of ideas on the part of sellers, and a 
withdrawal of buyers. April was the 
only active month in “A” contracts, 
with two sales at 5.16c., one point above 
the previous close. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 5.15c.; Jan. 5.40c. The 


104 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 6.50c.; Jan. 6.80c. 
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Business News 


G. L. Brownell Incorporates 


G. L. Brownell, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated by George L. Brow- 
nell, builder of twisting and spinning ma- 
chinery. Additional incorporators are his 
Carl R. Brownell, president of the 
Worcester Tire Fabric Co., and George A. 
Gaskill. No other change in the business 
is anticipated. 


son, 


Reliance Electric Moves 
Pittsburgh Office 


The Pittsburgh office of the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co. has moved to 
new and enlarged quarters at 2300 Koppers 
Building in Pittsburgh. B. J. Ballard con- 
tinues as district sales manager, with C. V. 
Gregory as assistant. 


Mason Regulator Appoints 
2 PI 
Missouri Agent 


The Mason Regulator Co. of Boston, 
Mass., announces the appointment of the 
O’Brien Equipment Co., 2726 Locust Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo., as exclusive distributors 
in the Missouri territory. 

The latter company will carry a complete 
stock of Mason products, including pres- 
sure regulators, damper regulators, balanced 
valves and reducing valves. 


Fafnir Appoints Seattle Distributor 


The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., announces the appointment of Hoge 
Piston & Ring, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., as 
distributors for Fafnir ball bearings. Car- 
rying a complete line of radial and auto- 
motive replacement bearings, the Hoge 
Piston & Ring, Inc., will be able to make 
deliveries throughout the northwestern ter- 
ritory 


J. V. Santry Heads Combustion 
Engineering Corporation 
Wilfred R. Wood and the 


Co., receivers of Combustion 
Corp., New York, have announced the 
appointment of Joseph V. Santry as head 
of that organization to succeed Col. H. D. 
Savage, who its assisting the receivers. 

Mr. Santry, who became identified with 
Combustion Engineering Corp. — shortly 
after its organization in 1914, served suc- 
cessively as director and vice-president in 
charge of sales for five years and as presi- 
dent for four years, resigning about two 
years ago 


Irving Trust 
Engineering 


General Refractories 


Evens & Howard 


\cquires 


General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces that it has acquired all of 
the refractories properties of Evens & 
Howard Fire Brick Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 


The Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co. has 
been a prominent manufacturer of high 
grade fire brick since 1857, with plants 


located in St. Louis, Mo., and Stevens Pot- 
tery, Ga., having total combined daily 
capacity of 180,000 bricks per day. The 
purchase includes not only the refractories 
plants and business of Evens & Howard 
but also its vast and important clay lands 
in Missouri and Georgia. 

[his now gives General Refractories Co. 
a total of 18 large modern plants dis- 
tributed in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Missouri, and Georgia, with 
a total capacity of almost 1,200,000 bricks 
per day. 
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The Evens & Howard Fire Brick Co. 
refractory plants will be operated by Gen- 
eral Refractories Co. as the Evens & How- 
ard Division, and the well known brands 
of the old company will be continued. 


Sylvania Appoints Canadian Agent 


The Sylvania Industrial Corp., with plant 
now under construction at Fredericksburg, 
Va., announces the appointment of Pollack 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, as 
exclusive agents for the sale of Fenestra 
in the Dominion of Canada. This agency 
will cover both the Belgian and American 
products when the latter is produced. 


The agency has sales offices and ware- 
houses at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. It will carry a stock ol 


Fenestra ample to give the best possible 
service to the Canadian trade. 


S. M. Crocker Now With Inter- 
national General Electric Co. 
Stuart M. Crocker, who on Jan. 1 re- 


signed his position as vice-president and 
treasurer of the United Electric Securities 
Co. to become assistant to the president 
of the International General Electric Co., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
latter company, President Clark Minor has 
announced. 

Mr. Crocker, a graduate of Harvard 
University, was assistant to Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica previous to his position with the 
securities Company. 


Changes in Wagner Branch 
Managers 


Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis an- 
nounces the transfer of L. J. Dicianne from 
the position of branch manager of the Min- 
neapolis office to the branch managership 
ot the Kansas City office. Mr. Dicianne 
is a graduate of Cornell University. 

Major Elam has been appointed branch 
manager of the Minneapolis territory. Ever 
since leaving college, Mayor Elam has been 
active in the electrical industry. He joined 
the Wagner Electric Corp. in 1927 as a 
salesman in the St. Louis territory. 


Niagara Hudson Power Co. Sets Up 
Industrial Development Bureau 


Manufacturing concerns in any part of 
the country, which face production and dis- 
tribution difficulties incident to plant loca- 
tion, will have at their disposal in the 
solution of these problems the technical 
engineering staff of the newly organized 
Industrial Development Bureau of the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. of New 
York, it has been announced. 

The Bureau has been organized to pro- 
mote the industrial development of New 
York State as a sound business policy. 
The corporation’s announcement _ stated 
that increased industrial activity will mean 
more business in every direction, and 
naturally including increased consumption 
f power. A national advertising cam- 
paign is to be undertaken in connection 
with its industrial development program. 

The Industrial Development Bureau of 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 
will be under the direction of Don G. 
Mitchell, a widely known industrial devel- 
opment expert who has for several years 
been director of the Industrial Site Serv- 
ice of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. The main office of the Bureau is 
in Albany, N. Y., with branches in Buffalo 
and Watertown, N. Y. 
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Obituary 


Frank H. Carpenter 


Frank H. Carpenter, first vice-president 
and director of the American Woolen Co. 
died at St. Petersburg, Fla., Tuesday, Jan. 
21, after a short illness. He was born in 
Woonsocket, R. IL, Aug. 27, 1871, of a 
family closely associated with the textile 
industry. On the formation of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. in 1899, he was connected 
with the Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H. 
Recognition of his ability led to his ap- 
pointment at different times as agent oi 
the Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., the 
Anderson Mills, Skowhegan, Me., and the 
Weybosset Mills, Providence, R. I. 

He was then called to the executive 
offices as general manufacturing agent and 
in March, 1925, was appointed first vice- 
president and general manager. He re- 

ned as general manager in 1929. I) 
“ddition to his other offices he was at th 
time of his death a vice-president of the 
American Woolen Co. of New York, and 
a director of the National & Providence 
\lills, the Shawsheen Mills, the Webster 
Mills, and the Woolen & Worsted Mills 
Inc., all American Woolen organizations 
He is survived by a widow and daughter. 


Joseph Meyer 


Joseph Meyer, veteran New York cotton 
yarn merchant and a pioneer in the impor- 
tation of rayon yarn, died last Sunday. 
Mr. Meyer recently retired from partner 
ship in the old cotton yarn firm of Meyer 
& Marks Co. He was 40 years in the 
cotton yarn business and began to import 
rayon yarns in 1914. Born in Hanover, 
Germany, he started in the yarn business 
abroad. Coming to this country, he formed 
the firm of Jos. Meyer & Co. in 1889, 
which company was succeeded by Meyer & 
Marks Co. The last-named firm has been 
succeeded by Meyer & Marks Yarn Co., 
Inc. Mr. Meyer retired last year. He is 
survived by a sister, Clara Meyer, a brother 
Ephraim Meyer, and a nephew Erich 
Meyer. 


Henry Lewis 


Henry Lewis, president of H. & W. H. 
Lewis, Inc., New York and Philadel- 
phia, worsteds, died at his home in New 
York recently, at the age of 74 years. 
He was the New York representative 
of the corporation. He was a native of 
Philadelphia. A widow and a daughter 
survive. Funeral and burial was in 
Philadelphia. 


J. Herbert Noble 
J. Herbert Noble of Bloomfield, N. J., 


president of the Premier Woven Label 
Mig. Co., Paterson, N. J., died Jan. 16 at 
Mountainside Hospital, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
following an illness of about three weeks 
He was 60 years of age. He was born 
at York, England, and came to America 
when he was 20 years old. 


Gustaf W. Ekdahl 


Gustaf W. Ekdahl, mill overseer of long 
service, died Jan. 5 at the Memorial Hos- 
pital, Nashua, N. H. Mr. Ekdahl, who 
was born at Maino, Sweden, in 1865, came 
to this country in 1891, and completed his 
education at Armour Institute of Tech 
nology, Chicago. He was overseer of 








Beacon Mills, New Bedford, Mass., for 
several years, and for the last 23 years 
had been overseer of Mill 6 of the Nashua 
Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. He served as 
supply pastor in Swedish churches in many 
parts of New England. 


Maynard Smyth 


Maynard Smyth, vice-president of the 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., came to 
his death Jan. 15 from a gunshot wound 
accidentally inflicted. He was president 
of the First National Bank of Gaffney. 
He is survived by his mother, a sister, and 
two brothers. 


J. G. MeDonald 


J. G. McDonald, superintendent of the 
branch of the Carolina Textile Corp., at 
Hamer, S. C., was killed recently, together 
with his wife and three small children, in 
an automobile collision near Dillon, S. C. 
McDonald was formerly connected with 
textile mills at Laurinburg, N. C. 


George P. Billings 


George P. Billings, for several years 
foreman of millwrights in the plant of the 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Company, 
died in a Utica hospital on Jan. 15, at the 
age of 41 years. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


William Ecret 


William Ecret, active for many years in 
the northern New York textile industry, 
died recently at his home in Utica, N. Y., 
of heart disease at the age of 73. He was 
employed in his youth by Charles Bailey 
& Co., at Little Falls, N. Y., and later by 
the Utica Knitting Co., where he became 
foreman of the spinning department. He 
is survived by a son. 


Edward J. Flanagan 


Edward J. Flanagan, overseer of wind- 
ing and twisting at the plant of the Arling- 
ton Mills Company at Lawrence, Mass., died 
at his home, 522 Hampshire Street, Law- 
rence, following a short illness of heart 
disease. He was 40 years old, and had 
been connected with the Arlington Mills 
for 16 years. His wife, mother and one 
brother survive. 


Franklin A. Hawkins 


Franklin A. Hawkins, for nine years 
superintendent of the Suncook (N. H.) 
Mills until his retirement on May 1, 1928, 
died at the home of his daughter in Pitts- 
field, Mass., on Jan. 18, after an illness of 
nearly two months. He was born in Graf- 
ton, Mass., 71 years ago, and for many 
years was with the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H. He leaves four daugh- 
ters, a brother, and a sister. 


Benjamin Eyers 


Benjamin Eyers, 71 years of age and 
widely known in the textile industry 
having been overseer of finishing in 
some of the-leading mills in New Eng- 
land, died recently. He is survived by 


two sons John Eyers, overseer of dye- 
ing at Sawyer-Regan Co., Dalton, Mass.: 
and Walter Eyers, Eyers Woolen Co., 
Gilsum, N. H. 


Textile Patents 


ANILINE BLACK on textile fibers, Produc- 
tion of. 1,739,908. L. Amedee and R. 
Watson, Manchester, England. 

ASSEMBLING device. 1,739,762. C. L’enfant, 
N. YC. 

Bopsins and the like, Base protector and 
drive for. 1,740,309. J. Lock, Green- 
ville, S. C. Assigned to J. E. Lock, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Bossrns, Base protector for and method of 
assembling. 1,740,253. J. Lock, Green- 
ville, S. C. Assigned to J. E. Lock, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Bossin stripper. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Bossin stripper. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

CELLULOSE precipitating agent. 1,740,227. 
E. Czapek and R. Weingand, Bomlitz 
near Walsrade, Germany. 

CELLULOSE, Manufacture of sheet like arti- 
cle and the like from. 1,740,226. E. 
Czapek and R. Weingand. Bomlitz near 
Walsrade, Germany. 

CELLULOSE sheets, Method of making com- 
pressed dehydrated. 1,739,766. A. W. 
Morris, Springfield, Ill. Assigned to G. 
Coblens, N. Y. C. 

Corton harvester. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

DISTENDED fibrous material and process of 
producing same. 1,740,280. F. L. Bryant, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to S. L. Schwarz, 
Chicago, III. 

Fiser, Appliance for opening. 
R. Setzer, Trudering, near 
Germany. 

Frprous vegetable materials, Treatment of. 
1,739,683. O. D. Lucas, Westminster, 
England. Assigned to Vickers, Ltd., 
Westminster, England. 

Pire cutter for looms. 1,739,737. CG. 
Schlemper, Obligs, Germany. 

PATTERN effects on textile goods, Produc- 
tion of. 1,739,966. G. Heberlein, Watt- 
wil, Switzerland. Assigned to Heber- 
lein Patent Corp., N. Y. C. 

PRrooFING cellulosic, animal and other sub- 
stances against insects, animals and or- 
ganisms. 1,739,840. S. W. Kendall, 
Ealing, London, England. 


1,740,127. E. A. Terrell, 
1,740,128. E. A. Terrell, 


1,740,274. W. F. Speck, 


1,740,439. 
Munich, 


PRINTING of fabrics. 1,742,831. C. F. 
Teall and P. G. Cowan, Chicago, III. 
Assigned to T. Buettner & Co., Inc., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Pup or fiber thickener. 
Wood, Canton, N. C. 

RING spinning and doubling frames, Idler 
pulley drive particularly for. 1,739,550. 
J. Hildebrandt, Wallisellen, Switzerland. 
Assigned to Maschenenfabrik Oecerlikon, 
Oerlikon near Zurocj, Switzerland. 

SELF-CLEANER for cards. 1,743,069. P. H. 
Walsh, Westerly, R. I. Assigned to Caro 
Cloth Corp., Carolina, R. I. 

STENCELING machine. 1,742,249. W. R. 
Hamlin, Boston, Mass. Assigned one- 
half to R. G. Reilly, Cambridge, Mass. 

TEXTILES and the like, Machine for raising 
nap on. 1,742,829. J. H. Schreiber, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TEXTILE fabrics, Process for making. P. H. 
Walsh, Westerly, R. I. Assigned to 
Caro Cloth Corp., Carolina, R. I. 


Warp-Stop mechanism for looms. 
776. 


1,742,294. A. D. 


1,742,- 
J. E. McCarney, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 
Wes drying device. 1,742,365. A.E.F. 


Moore, Chicago, III. 

568. C. Waddy, J. Billing and H. Halk- 

yard, Spondon near Derby, England. 
YARNS or threads, Treatment of.  1,742,- 

Assigned to Celanese Corp. of America. 
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Albert K. Tabor Goes with 


Geo. T. Hutchinson at Chicago 


Albert K. Tabor, who for the last 
12 years has been associated with Hard- 
ing, Tilton & Co., in their yarn depart- 
ment at Boston Office, is now associated 
with Geo. T. Hutchinson, at 323 South 
Franklin Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Hutchinson who is western Rep- 
resentative of the Nyanza Mills and 
several other yarn mills, has recently 
been appointed western representative of 
the Samoset Worsted Mills, at Woon- 
socket, R. I.; and the Southern Mer- 
cerizing Co., of Tryon, N. C. 

Mr. Tabor will assist Mr. Hutchinson 
on the accounts he represents in the 
Middle West as exclusive selling agent 
in his territory. 


Widder Bros., open 
Branch Stock Room 


Widder Bros. New York, have opened 
a branch stock room in the garment dis- 
trict, at 219 West 37th St. Their com- 
plete line of pure dye crepes and 
weighted crepes and satins will be car- 
ried there. 

To expedite delivery to the cutters, 
Widder Bros. have arranged to have 
their dyers ship finished merchandise 
direct to the 37th Street store. This 
assures the trade of prompt service at 
all times. 


Du Pont Moves Old Hickory 
Office to Chattanooga 


The Old Hickory, Tenn., district sales 
office of the du Pont Rayon Co. was 
discontinued as of Jan. 13, and a new 
district sales office opened at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Room 609-10-11, Provi- 
dent Building. 

F. F. Hubach, district sales manager, 
formerly in charge of the Old Hickory 
office, will be in charge of the Chatta- 
nooga office. 


Fremont Thread Co., 
in New Quarters 


The Fremont Thread Co., bleachers, 
dyers and converters of rayon and 
threads, have moved to a new location 
at 119 West 24th St., New York. The 
firm was formerly at 15 East 30th St. 
At the new location offices and stock 
room will be maintained. 


Penn Wool Co.. New Waste 


Concern 


Penn Wool Co., has leased office 
space at 305 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 
for a term of years and are now oc- 
cupying them. They conduct a waste 
business. 


Philadelphia Wool Firm Elects 
New Officers 
R. Windisch & Co., Inc., Philadel- 


phia, has been incorporated and _ fol- 
lowing offcers elected for the present 


year: Reuben Windisch, president; 
Ralph W. Preston, vice-president ; 
E. C. Ridgway, secretary-treasurer. 
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